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FORTUNE'S FOOL 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DESCRIBES TWO ENGLISH COUNTRY-SEATS, 
THEIR CHARACTER AND CONTENTS : 
WITH SOME INCIDENTAL REFLECTIONS 
ON THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF SOCIETY 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


THOsE who have laboured, not only in 
the heat of the day, but throughout 
the cool of the night likewise, during 
the London season, are wont to affect 
country neighbourhoods from August 
to November. Many great folks who 
are at home in Mayfair in the earlier 
part of the year, have their real homes 
some hundreds of miles from that 
renowned region. Lord Castlemere, 
after the progress of years and failing 
health had diminished his joy in social 
activities, became very fond of his 
Devonshire place, and used to improve 
early opportunities of repairing thither, 
and then to invent pretexts for re- 
maining iate. The castle—as it was 
called, although scarcely so large as 
to warrant that lofty title—was a 
fine old stone-built pile, with windows 
banked-in with ivy, and an aspect of 
hale and venerable permanence, as if 
nature had agreed to take it into part- 
nership, and had confided to it some 
secret of her immortality. Nor was 
this impression checked by the fact 
that a good part of the edifice was 
frankly in ruins. The northern side, 
owing to some cause now forgotten in 
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the obscurity of ages, had received a 
severe mauling, which no attempt had 
been made to repair. A large oak, 
that could not have been less than two 
hundred years old, grew up in the 
centre of one of the rooms of this 
part, and filled it brim-full of majestic 
greenery. The jagged fractures of the 
walls had also been sweetened by soft 
vegetation; and families of birds, 
whose beginning dated back beyond 
the memory of man, built their per- 
ennial nests in secret crevices and 
hollows. But all this grand and 
picturesque decay only seemed to 
fortify the serene vitality of the 
habitable portion ; it was as the link 
binding the work of human hands to 
the bosom of the mother earth, through 
which the pulse of life might flow. 
In beholding the meditative windowed 
front of the dwelling, standing firm 
upon its broad terrace, with steps and 
grey balustrade of massive stone, you 
felt the strength which human works 
attain only by the confession of their 
human limitations. 

The ruined fragment served to 
protect the remainder from the sweep 
of the northern and easterly blasts ; 
it fronted the sea, though a mile or so 
of lower land intervened between it and 
the shore. From the castle tower there 
was a steep descent of a hundred and 
fifty feet to the turf at the foot of the 
precipice on which the tower was built. 
Up to the verge of the descent the 
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land sloped gradually from the south, 
and here the body of the building had 
its site and pursued its peaceful 
avocations ; the warlike tower being 
uplifted as a shield and menace against 
hostilities from beyond. Through the 
meadow below the cliff a brawling 
stream hurried seaward to affront the 
shore. Further off, the sea mounted 
like a wall to the smooth sweep of 
the horizon line; and away to the 
right might be discerned the roofs and 
masted harbour of a town. 

All this was no doubt more taking 
to the outward eye than the trim and 
brick-bound conventionality of the 
London mansion; and when, having 
strolled about the place and viewed 
its various aspects, and trodden ankle- 
deep in the mossy elasticity of the 
shaven lawn, and admired the ancient 
flower-garden, with its marigolds, 
sunflowers, and hollyhocks—you passed 
under the broad arched portal and into 
the house, you found nothing there to 
disenchant your expectations. The 
hall and the main rooms were large 
and lofty, but they had a more com- 
fortable and familiar air than is the 
case in most of these old places; and 
they were furnished and ornamented 
ina way which suggested the opera- 
tion of the heart rather than the head ; 
that is, there was no severe and 
bloodless decorative purpose carried 
out, but each wall and corner, each 
alcove and fireplace, bore the mark of 
affectionate eyes and thoughts. In 
every object and in the disposition of 
it was shown a living interest or gentle 
memory ; imparting to the whole a 
tender and mellow harmony sought for 
in vain by our scientific Nosottis 
and «esthetic Morrises. Lord Castle- 
mere, in fact, whenever he thought 
of himself as an inhabitant of this 
planet, in distinction from his abstract 
philosophic individuality, always saw 
himself dwelling in these rooms, 
wandering in these pleasaunces, and 
recognising in each thing that met his 
sight some keepsake or illustration of 
his inward or outward existence. This 
was his home: elsewhere he was more 


or less abroad : and here he had hoped 
to die. 

Miss Vivian was not, perhaps, so 
much in love with the castle as her 
brother had been. She was a lady 
whose early impressions had been 
gathered in a whist-playing world, 
and who had combined or alternated 
this amusement and others kindred to 
it, with a private and independent 
bias towards religious exercises. These 
pursuits were more reconcilable in 
practice than in theory; some mur- 
derers and forgers have been very 
pious people in their leisure moments ; 
but what Miss Vivian felt was really 
necessary to the indulgence of both 
was, plenty of society. When she 
sorted her cards and won her points, 
she wished to do so in a house full 
of fashionable and reputable people 
similarly employed; and when she 
appealed to Heaven to overlook her 
transgressions and to number her 
among its saints, she desired to have 
the visible assurance that the majority 
of her mortal acquaintances were com- 
promising themselves in the same way. 
This was very practicable in London, 
but not in an outlying corner of 
Devonshire. Brighton was better ; 
and the Continent offered several avail- 
able localities. Accordingly, Miss 
Vivian, when her brother had turned 
his annual back on London, and set 
face westward, usually had made some 
excuse for not accompanying him ; and 
Lord Castlemere seldom offering any 
very strenuous persuasions, a tem- 
porary separation would be effected ; 
the lady going to Brighton or Paris 
or sometimes to Rome, with her 
prayerbook, her cards, and her spaniel ; 
while his lordship and Madeleine 
betook themselves to the castle. 
Then, in the little season, they would 
reassemble in London once more, all 
the better friends for the change. 
This had been the order of affairs for 
several years past; but now that 
Castlemere had got beyond the influ- 
ence of the London world, and that 
of Devonshire as well, it occurred to 
Miss Vivian, who was a real great 
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lady in spite of her peculiarities, that 
courtesy to his memory required her 
to do as he would have done had he 
been alive, She therefore intimated 
to Madeleine that they would this 
autumn go down to Devonshire, 
instead of to Paris, as had been her 
previous intention. Madeleine ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement, though 
perhaps it did not altogether gratify 
her. She had a curiosity to see the 
Paris of her early childhood, now a 
dream to her, but a dream that every 
year lost a shadow and gained a light. 
The little heiress had herself a strong 
social instinct. However, she fancied 
she could manage well enough at the 
castle for one year more; and was 
encouraged in this hope by the assur- 
ance that the Maurices would be there 
as usual, 

The Maurices, for her, meant Mrs. 
Roland ; though society in general did 
not share her opinion in this re- 
spect. The Maurices were old Lady 
Maurice, and her son Sir Stanhope. 
They lived in the estate next adjoin- 
ing the Castlemeres, but as different 
from it as a shop sign is different 
from a tombstone. Ido not mean to 
insinuate by this that the Maurices 
were new rich people, with a trades- 
man for their grandfather. They were 
as well off for ancestors as most of us ; 
but Sir Stanhope Maurice was a young 
gentleman of advanced Radical views ; 
and being also possessed with a 
juvenile mania for consistency, he 
found happiness in having everything 
about him according to the latest 
modern notions. His country seat, 
which had had pretensions to antiquity 
and picturesqueness, had been severeiy 
squared off and straightened up, until 
inconvenience and charm had disap- 
peared before bald ugliness and 
salubrity. Light, ventilation, drainage, 
and all manner of sanitary improve- 
ments were insisted upon with unre- 
lenting zeal ; the roof was slated, the 
chimneys were untwisted, and the entire 
building was stuccoed and painted from 
caves to basement. As for the grounds, 
they were laid out in a manner to give 


pleasure to any one of a correct and 
geometrical turn of mind) The shade 
trees which had stood near the house 
(and had stood there since the time of 
James the First,) were cut down, in 
order to obviate damp and promote a 
freercirculation of air, Inside, the house 
was as arid, as airy, and as light as a 
deal box with the sides cut out. The 
walls of the rooms were hard-finished 
in pale grey and pale green, and no 
pictures hung on them, because a 
dwelling-house ought not to be made 
into a museum. The floors were 
polished, and had mattings instead of 
carpets, because the latter collected 
dust. No room contained anything 
in the way of furniture except tables, 
chairs, and here and there a book 
cabinet, and a sideboard in the dining- 

; because anything beyond these 
would have served no practical pur- 
pose. There were no heavy curtains 
to the windows, windows being made 
for the purpose of admitting light. 
In short, the house was outraged 
until it was precisely what its young 
master desired it to be. I will not 
say that its swept and garnished con- 
dition actually presented an image of 
Sir Stanhope’s mind ; but it presented 
an image of the mind he thought he 
had, or believed he ought to have. He 
was a bloodthirsty utilitarian ; and 
there is nothing so well calculated to 
empty a man’s head of cobwebs, and 
of everything else, as youthful utili- 
tarianism. It scours out the interior 
of his skull, even when it fails to 
impart a corresponding polish to the 
exterior man. 

However, he was less empty than he 
flattered himself was the case. The 
mind of an honest and generous-souled 
young baronet may differ from his 
house in this respect, that whereas 
the latter cannot help itself, the 
former cannot help helping itself ; as 
it goes on and meets the world, a cur- 
rent of furniture and decoration in- 
evitably sets in, and fills the bare 
spaces with things which shake utili- 
tarianism on its throne. Sir Stanhope 
Maurice was twenty-two years old, 
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rather short, rather plump, with a 
head very erect, a dignified semi- 
military carriage of the shoulders ; 
well-shaped legs, the knees of which 
seemed to straighten themselves with 
a virtuous resolution to emulate the 
rigidity of their owner’s principles ; 
short high-arched feet, which turned 
very much out as the baronet paced 
over his mattings; warm, firm little 
hands, with short, pointed fingers; a 
face in which an innate cordiality of 
disposition strove with a premature 
gravity and a conviction of vast ex- 
perience ; soft brown hair, thin on the 
top of the head ; a small, unprominent 
nose, and a firm, well-moulded chin ; 
these, with a fresh and ruddy com- 
plexion, were the chief features of Sir 
Stanhope’s personal appearance. His 
temper was sweet, but, like many sweet 
tempers, short; he was of an argu- 
mentative and expositionary turn of 
mind ; and though charitable to the 
core as soon as he forgot himself, he 
would be portentously severe against 
very trifling shortcomings as long as 
he could restrict himself to the intel- 
lectual plane. His notions of honour, 
of justice, of propriety, of duty, were 
elevated and sensitive to a rather diffi- 
cult degree. He was a hot partisan of 
his friends, and an uncompromising 
denouncer of his foes; yet he was 
not to be charged with partiality, 
because (as he could demonstrate to 
you in a moment) his friends were 
always in the right, and his enemies 
always in the wrong. A great part of 
the time he overflowed with jocundity, 
though he was neither a wit nor a 
humourist ; but he had his sober and 
silent hours, and occasionally he would 
sink into rayless abysses of despond- 
ency, in which he seemed to be con- 
tending with some almost intolerable 
sense of injustice. He became satur- 
nine, and was not to be modified or 
comforted, until his spirits rebelled of 
themselves, and compelled him to find 
some pretext for being good-humoured 


again. 
Sir Stanhope Maurice resembled 
other good men in having a weak point ; 


and the weak point in his case was Lady 
Maurice. The old lady had a counte- 
nance and a nature as grand, serene, 
and kindly as an autumnal landscape. 
Her life had been both a wide anda 
deep one ; she had experienced much, 
and had thought more. Her husband 
had been taken frou her soon after 
Stanhope’s birth ; she had been forced 
to endure many anxieties, and to 
struggle against many difficulties ; 
and she had come through her life 
with an increased love of human 
beings, and a delight in observing 
them as they passed before her arm- 
chair that was at once unafiectedly 
charitable and archly humorous. There 
was a spice of Irish blood in Lady 
Maurice that gave richness and elasti- 
city to her mind. Her influence upon 
Stanhope was so great—so much greater 
than he had any idea of—that she was 
very chary of exerting it, and would 
only do so in extreme predicaments. 
She had allowed him to make a painted 
bandbox of their fine old house without 
a murmur; she had listened to the 
exposition of all his opinions, and had 
agreed with him whenever she possibly 
could ; she had sympathised with him 
in his indignations, and smiled with 
him in his merriment : in a word, she 
had recognised the fact that man’s con- 
victions are the things of a day, but 
that for that day they are the breath 
of his life, and that so long as they are 
honestly come by they had better be 
left to correct themselves. But she 
had been wise enough to see that she 
could add to his happiness as well as 
increase her own comfort by opposing 
him in one particular. 

“You know, Stanhope,” she said, 
“that I am an old woman, and too much 
wedded to my habits to let my prac- 
tice correspond with my theories quite 
so completely as you can do. I want 
you to let me arrange my own chamber 
and boudoir in the old unsanitary way 
that I’ve been used to. Will you?” 

“My dearest mother,” replied Sir 
Stanhope, with a fine impulse of mag- 
nanimity, “of course you shall do ex- 
actly as you like best. You may 
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carpet your room with feather-beds 
and hang it with cobwebs, if you 
please, and I will only take care that 
you have the best cobwebs and feather- 
beds procurable. At the same time,” 
he added, constrained by a conscien- 
tious pang, “I can’t say that I think 
you will stick to the old method long ; 
you will be too clear-sighted not to 
perceive the advantages of my plan. 
And I could demonstrate to you : 

“Dear boy, that is just what I 
want,” interposed his mother, smiling 
in her deceitful heart. “I want you 
often to come into my boudoir, and let 
me hear your arguments.” 

“T’m afraid you won’t stay in your 
present mind long, then,’ rejoined 
Stanhope, conscious of the strength 
of a giant, but remembering that it 
was tyrannous to use it as a giant. 
Lady Maurice looked feminine and 
maternal, but said nothing. She put 
down a thick, warm carpet, that fitted 
snug to the walls. She draped a pair 
of rich damask curtains over the win- 
dow, and placed a pot of soft crimson 
azaleas on the sill. In the alcove 
opposite the window she set up a 
book-case of her favourite books. In 
a corner was a whatnot, filled with 
quaint china and curiosities. On the 
mantelpiece were an old clock, with 
an engraved brass face, and two 
Japanese copper jars, enamelled with 
grotesque figures in flower-like colours. 
The walls were wainscoted to within 
a yard of the ceiling ; polished brass 
candle sconces were affixed to the dark 
wood on either side the broad and 
roomy fire-place, within which glowed 
and crackled the fragments of the an- 
cestral trees ; it being characteristic of 
Lady Maurice’s philosophy, since she 
could no longer get shade and coolness 
out of her timber, to get light and 
warmth from it, Finally—not to 
make too long an enumeration of these 
cosy delights—two indefensibly luxu- 
rious easy chairs extended their hos- 
pitable arms beside the hearth, in one 
of which sat the venerable hostess, 
while the other lay in wait for the 
ingenuous and unsuspecting Stanhope. 





One afternoon he came in. He could 
only stay a few minutes, because he 
must be over at the stables by four 
o'clock, to see about ventilating the 
floors. He cast a glance about the 
room, and, having previously deter- 
mined to shake his head mislikingly, 
did so, He dropped into the vacant 
easy chair (there happened to be no 
other available seat of any kind in the 
boudoir), stretched his feet towards 
the fender, as he could not well avoid 
doing, and began to make a few criti- 
cisms. A chair of this kind was in- 
jurious to the chest and to the internal 
organs. Of course it was comfortable 
for the moment, but that was not the 
point. This thick carpet, agreeable 
though it was to the feet, would in 
the long run produce a deplorable effect 
upop the lungs. This subdued light, 
and the dark tone of everything, must 
militate against any work that made a 
demand upon the eyes. 

“T only do my netting, dear, and 
listen to you talk, and those I can do 
with my eyes shut,” interposed Lady 
Maurice at this point, and without 
the least symptom of a double mean- 
ing. 

“ But you read, you know,” objected 
Stanhope. 

“ Ah, I know all my old books by 
heart,” said her ladyship, with a smile 
and a sigh; “not that I dispute your 
judgment, dear.”’ 

“ Oh, I don’t set up to be infallible,” 
Stanhope declared, generously. “No 
doubt,” he added, with an access of 
candour, ‘old-fashioned appliances of 
this kind have their attractions, and 
even, within certain limits, their 
merits. But one must learn to look 
beneath the first appearance of things ; 
and when you are as old as I am, 
mother—I mean—I mean when you’ve 
given as much thought to these sub- 
jects as I have—Now, for instance, that 
old Venetian decanter on the little 
stand beside yourelbow. It’s a pretty 
thing enough, I suppose, so far as that 
is concerned; but what use does it 
serve? It holds nothing ; it——” 

“By the by, that reminds me!” 








x.urmured Lady Maurice, as if to her- 
self. “Stanhope, my dear, I know 
you have avery correct palate. There’s 
some kind of /iqueur in that decanter, 
and I want you, if you don’t mind, to 
tell me what it is. I can’t decide my- 
self. I suppose you won’t condescend 
to taste it; but I dare say you can tell 
just as readily by the aroma. Here— 
t 1 ” 

"Bir Stanhope took the delicate flask 
in his hand and sniffed. He paused a 
moment meditatively, then sniffed once 
more. Humph! It smelt rather like 
Benedictine, but—sniff !—it was dif- 
ficult to be certain about these 
liqueurs. They were very different 
from liquors, you know. Hum! Per- 
haps it would be safer to taste a 
thimbleful: was there a very small 
glass—ah! that would do. Now let 
us see. Yes—no—yes though! It 
was Benedictine after all. Not a bad 
kind either. Try once more. Yes, 
there could be no doubt about it. 

“Tm very much obliged to you, 
dear,”’ said the mother. “I thought 
perhaps it might be. But now, go on 
with what you were saying. That is, 
unless you must go over to the stables 
at once?” 

Stanhope would stay a little longer. 
The firelight contrasted with the dark 
woodwork had a pretty effect. The 
chair was more like a sofa than a chair. 
The window-curtains made it seem 
almost like evening. There were 
some things he wished particularly to 
say—some arguments. He lay back, 
and folded his hands composedly, and 
said first one thing and then another. 
After a while, Lady Maurice was re- 
minded of an anecdote of her younger 
days, and told it with her usual charm 
of voice and manner. The conversa- 
tion took another turn—not utili- 
tarian. Half an hour passed ; Stan- 
hope only settled himself more com- 
fortably in his chair. The afternoon 
slipped away ; he was still there, and 
was now renewing his exposition of 
the evils of indulging in things that 
merely gratified one’s love of indo- 
lence. By the time the dinner-bell 
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rang he had almost convinced his 
mother ; but the visit to the stable— 
well, that could be done as well to- 
morrow. The next day he did not 
come, or only just to look in and out 
again. The day after he came im- 
mediately after dinner and remained 
till bed-time, making out a clear case 
against the boudoir. Why make a 
longer story of it? Insensibly, Sir 
Stanhope got into the habit of spend- 
ing all his leisure time in the only 
part of the house that he did not 
approve of. Lady Maurice lured him 
on; surely a near relative of hers 
must have kissed the Blarney stone. 
Under cover of vindicating his prin- 
ciples, the young baronet daily sus- 
pended them ; and- his mother, by her 
gentle but lingering intractability, 
helped him to close his eyes to the 
truth. He wreaked his energies in 
rendering the rest of the house unin- 
habitable, and was so gratified at his 
mother’s failure to dispute his logic 
that he overlooked his own failure to 
discard her easy chairs. No compro- 
mise could have been more felicitous. 
These events were happening at 
about the time that Sir Stanhope’s 
university career was drawing to a 
close. The family had previously 
lived in town; but the young baronet 
had set his heart (or, rather, his mind) 
on being a model country gentleman, 
living on his acres, educating his 
tenants, and going up to London only 
occasionally, At the university he 
had distinguished himself, having 
taken a first class, and proved his 
ability to make a finely-argued speech 
in debate. He was spoken of as likely 
to do himself credit one of these days 
in the House of Commons. For many 
years the Maurices had been on terms 
of intimacy with the Castlemeres, 
Lady Maurice having known Lord 
Castlemere in his youth, When 
Madeleine took her place as the hope 
of the Castlemere line, the idea of 
making’ a match between her and 
Stanhope was implicitly present to the 
minds of the elders on both sides. It 
was a suitable match from a social 
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point of view, as well as desirable on 
personal grounds. The children would 
have large fortunes; the estates were 
contiguous ; in character and disposi- 
tion they were, if not directly sym- 
pathetic, at all events the comple- 
ments of each other. Madeleine 
needed a steady and logical spirit like 
Stanhope’s to restrain her independ- 
ence and audacity. Stanhope would 
not be the worse for a touch of 
Madeleine’s originality and fire. 
Nevertheless, no definite agreement 
was entered into; and when, during 
the last year or so, Lord Castlemere 
had got his mind fixed upon the possi- 
bility of there being a son of his in 
existence, his anticipations regarding 
Madeleine took another turn, as to 
which he did not take counsel with 
Lady Maurice. 

But now that Castlemere was gone, 
her ladyship had to act upon her own 
judgment, and she thought it best to 
make some suggestions to Stanhope, 
in order to discover what attitude he 
was likely to take up. He said that he 
had not as yet taken the question of 
marriage into his calculations; but 
that of course he would expect to 
marry some day; and when the day 
came it was as likely that he would 
choose Madeleine as anybody. Mean- 
while, he would endeavour to think 
of her from the matrimonial point of 
view. Of course Miss Vivian and the 
Clanroys had already been spoken to, 
and had made no sort of objection to 
the project. But within the last two 
or three months the rumours as to a 
rival claimant to the Castlemere pro- 
perty had been gaining currency ; and 
although not much weight was 
attached to them, they could not fail 
to put Madeleine's attractions as a 
marriageable object in a new light. 
The practical result was to make 
Lady Maurice willing to postpone 
clinching any bargain until Madeleine 
had grown a little older. In seven or 
eight years she would reach the age 
at which the existing will gave her 
irrevocable possession of the inherit- 
ance, and then would be the moment 


to decide. While saying this to her- 
self, however, Lady Maurice was con- 
scious of a certain lack of graciousness 
and generosity in her position. The 
custom of buying and selling flesh and 
blood was one in which she had been 
educated, but it did not come to her 
by nature. The dilemma was as 
follows: If no attempt was made to 
attach Madeleine until she was 
eighteen years old, for fear she should 
turn out not to be the heiress, the 
danger would have to be faced of 
her falling in love in some other 
direction. On the other hand, if she 
were drawn on to love Stanhope, and 
was afterwards jilted because she had 
no money—it would look badly, to say 
the least of it. What was to be done! 
The more Lady Maurice considered 
pon age the less was she able to 
make up her mind; and the result 
was that she did nothing—exeept 
allow things to take their course. 
In other words, she trusted to luck. 
Madeleine had of course not yet been 
informed of the honour that con- 
tingently awaited her; and though 
she liked Lady Maurice better than 
either of her aunts, and appreciated 
Stanhope very well as a comrade, she 
was not likely to break her heart or 
compromise her self-respect for some 
time to come. 

As for Stanhope, he was not asked 
to share his mother’s anxieties. His 
ideas about marriage were radical ; 
and being uncertain what that might 
import, his mother thought it prudent 
not to open the question with him. 
In this decision she was opposed by 
Mrs. Roland, who, indeed, frankly 
expressed her disapproval of the busi- 
ness from beginning to end, Kate 
Roland had always been frank and 
intrepid, and in her presence humbug 
looked small, and selfishness mean, 
be their attire and credentials what 
they might. Kate was Lady Maurice’s 
niece—the daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Harvey Kavanagh ; and since the last 
two years she had been left an orphan 
and had lived with her aunt and 
cousin; but she had a sufficient im- 
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come of her own, and was under 
obligations to nobody. She was a 
fresh-hued, fresh-spirited woman of 
twenty ; but you soon perceived that 
she was in some way different from 
other young women of similar general 
type; and if you had insight enough, 
you would also divine that this differ- 
ence depended not so much upon con- 
genital traits as upon some exceptional 
experience through which she had 
passed, Such at any rate was the 
fact, but few people could have guessed 
the nature of that experience. It was 
something in one aspect so hackneyed 
that I hesitate to record it, lest its 
terrible reality should fail to make 
itself felt. It was one of those events 
which those who hear of them are 
prone to regard from the romantic or 
sensational point of view, forgetting 
how stark a tragedy it is to the 
sufferer. Kate Kavanagh was be- 
trothed to a gallant young lieutenant 
in the navy, a man whom she loved 
with her whole heart and soul, and 
who loved her no less. One day they 
were married, and never was there a 
gayer or more prosperous wedding. 
The lieutenant had leave for three 
months, and at the church door they 
got into their carriage to be driven 
to the railway station. On the way 
thither there was a collision; Kate's 
husband was killed and terribly 
mangled ; no one else received even 
a scratch. The bride had the body 
put into a cab and drove with it in 
her arms back to her father’s house. 
That was the end of her honeymoon. 
No one saw her again for many 
months. 

She spoke freely of “my husband’”’ 
afterwards, but never alluded to his 
death. She was as gay in manner as 
before, as bright in talk ; she laughed 
as often, though not so long. But in 
her voice was a tone which had not 
been in it until she said to her father, 
“I have brought my husband home.” 
And there was a line at either corner 
of her sanguine mouth such as no 
young woman ought to have. It was 
as if she stood bravely mirthful on the 
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threshold of a chamber within which 
lay the bleeding body of all she loved. 
Sometimes, in the midst of conver- 
sation, she would abruptly cease 
speaking, arise, and go out. Then it 
might be known that she had entered 
her chamber of death and shut the 
door, The atmosphere of that cham- 
ber invested her as with a sacred 
invisible garment, which at once gave 
her liberty to speak and deal with her 
friends with a freedom and directness 
that no other woman of her age and 
condition could use, and at the same 
time removed her from really intimate 
approach. She was the friend of many 
men, both young and old; her atti- 
tude towards them was not that of a 
sister, scarcely that of a woman, but 
still less that of a man. It was some- 
thing unique; it brought out what was 
finest and worthiest inthem; it would 
have made a boor gentlemanly and 
chivalrous for the time being ; it gave 
him who was a gentleman already a 
new conception of the possibilities of 
human society. Grandiloquent, con- 
ventional, or pharisaical people were 
panic-stricken and silenced by Kate 
Roland’s laughing glance and ques- 
tion ; they smiled feebly, and replied 
with thin uncertainty of tone. It was 
the warmth of human fellowship in 
her that froze them. Many women 
may have envied Kate the explicit 
devotion which the men who were her 
friends displayed towards her; but 
not many of them would or could 
have paid her fatal price for it. 

Such as she was, Kate did not ap- 
prove of the diplomatic attitude which 
was being held towards Madeleine 
Vivian, and she said as much to Lady 
Maurice with her usual frankness. 
“IT should hope Stanhope had money 
enough for two, if it came to that,” 
she remarked. 

“You are perfectly right, Kate,” 
Lady Maurice replied, “ but this is one 
of those things that cannot be settled 
according to abstract rules of right 
and wrong.” 

“Yes? Why not?” 

“Because it is a social question ; 
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and society’s right and wrong are 
custom. We live in society, we avail 
ourselves of its advantages, and in 
return we are bound to conform to its 
habits. If we take higher ground in 
one thing, we should take it in all, 
and retire to the wilderness. It is 
not the custom for a rich person to 
marry a poor one, and experience 
shows that such marriages seldom 
turn out well. At the same time it 
would be nice to have the children 
marry if it can be done.” 

“Then I'll tell you what I should 
do,” said Kate, in her quick light 
way; “I should get Madeleine and 
put her in that chair, and I should 
get Stanhope and put him in that, 
and I should say, ‘Now, Stanhope, 
you're to marry Madeleine if she gets 
the money, and not if she doesn’t.’ 
Then it would be all fair and above- 
board, in spite of society. Well? 
Shall we do that?” 

“Of course not, my dear ; it would 
be the end of the whole thing.” 

“Would it? Why would it?” 

“You ask me, but you know as well 
as Ido. The children are human be- 
ings; you can’t manage them as you 
would machines ; if they think they 
are being bargained about, they 
would be up in arms in a moment. 
We must let them take higher 
ground—” 

As soon as that unlucky phrase had 
passed her lips Lady Maurice knew 
that she was lost, so far as argument 
was concerned ; and therein she judged 
her antagonist rightly. Kate launched 
out at her and spared her nothing. 
Yet it may be doubted whether she 
would have been so merciless had she 
believed that Lady Maurice, when it 
came to the point, would have behaved 
anything like so wickedly as she gave 
herself credit for. “ If Stanhope came 
to you,” she said at last, “and told 
you that—thanks to your machina- 
tions and his—Madeleine was in love 
with him, but he wouldn’t marry her 
because she had lost her cheque-book : 
if he told you that, Lady Maurice, you 
would disown him on the spot, and 


forbid him ever to show his face in 
your presence again !”’ 

Lady Maurice protested, but secretly 
thought it not impossible. 


CHAPTER XIX.' 


IN WHICH KATE ROLAND REMARKS THAT 
THE PEOPLE ONE UNDERSTANDS AT A 
GLANCE ARE THE SAFEST, BUT NOT 
ALWAYS THE MOST ENTERTAINING. 


On the morning after the day on which 
the Homeric contest took place, a 
detailed description of which was 
furnished two or three chapters back, 
Sir Stanhope Maurice came into his 
mother’s boudoir with a letter in his 
hand. 

“It’s like coming into a cave—this 
room,” he said, in a plaintive tone. 
“ How do you contrive to live without 
light ?”’ 

“It’s very good of you to let us see 
you here,’’ Lady Maurice declared. 
“Now you are here, don’t you think 
you might sit down just for a few 
minutes }” , 

“Tf you like, I'll get you a cane- 
bottomed chair and put it by the 
window,” added Kate Roland, who 
was present; ‘‘and we'll talk about 
the Sahara Desert and whitewash— 
shall we ¢” 

“Are there any news?” Lady 
Maurice hastened to say; for she was 
always in fear lest her son should 
divine the significance of Kate Ro- 
land’s chaff. “I see you have a 
letter.” 

“It’s from whom do you think? 
Bryan, of all people in the world!” 

“Dear me! I thought he had 
gone to Australia, or America, or 
somewhere.” 

“ He has got back, and he will come 
here this afternoon. There's a man I 
should like you to know, Kate. He’s 
a@ man you would know how to appre- 
ciate.” 

“T should like to know him. Tell 
me about him. Who is he—what is 
he?” 

“T should have thought I must 
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have spoken of him before now. He 
was at Christ Church with me—the 
year ahead of me. Everybody was 
talking of him. He could do any- 
thing ; he did do everything he tried 
his hand at. You should have seen 
him in a row with the town! At 
cricket once I saw him take the 
middle stump four times running. 
They tried him in the eight, but it 
wouldn’t do; they couldn’t get any 
one to balance him; but he won the 
sculls whenever he entered. He drove 
the prettiest tandem in the university. 
As for reading, there never was such 
a fellow. He was first man of his 
year ; nobody knew how he did it; he 
seemed able to get on any length of 
time without sleep; they say he 
sported his oak once five consecutive 
days and nights before an exam., and 
came out as fresh ii 

“Oh, you may as well stop,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Roland. “I don't 
care to hear about prodigies and mon- 
sters. If you have a man to tell me 
about, I sha’n’t mind listening. Mean- 
time, since you:won’t have the cane- 
bottomed chair, you had better sit in 
the easy, and try and make believe 
you're comfortable—so as not to hurt 
our feelings! Well now? What sort 
of a looking man is this? If he’s an 
Apollo, you can just mention it, and 
pass on to something else. I generally 
prefer my men ugly.” 

“He’s not efteminately lovely, at 
all events, is he, mother?” said Stan- 
hope, shutting his lips and laughing. 
‘‘His hair may be of the Apollo 
colour for what I know.” 

‘**He has perfectly red hair,” said 
Lady Maurice ; “and he looks a good 
deal like Rob Roy, I should fancy. 
But he is such a good fellow that 
you don’t mind that, except just at 
first.” 

“Well? And what good has he 
done ?” continued Kate. 

“He has been scandalously treated 
by his father!” said Stanhope, indig- 
nantly. “His father is one of the 
richest men in the north of England. 
Bryan is a good-hearted, impulsive 





fellow—never knew how to look after 
his own interests; but you can’t ex- 
pect a man witha physique and spirits 
like his to behave like a church deacon. 
His father got it into his head that 
Bryan was fast—perfect nonsense! 
The only difference between him and 
other fellows was that he always got 
pounced upon if anything happened ; 
he never knew how to make excuses 
and sneak out of the way. There 
were hundreds of worse fellows than 
he, without half his temptations.” 

“ And what did his father do? Cut 
off his supplies?” 

“He followed him up like a de 
tective. I should like to know what 
you are laughing at?” 

“ You are too bad, Kate,” said Lady 
Maurice, in an undertone. 

“Tm not doing anything!” re- 
turned Mrs. Roland, laughing out. 
** T was only wondering if your friend 
Bryan was as indignant about it as 
Stanhope is. No, don’t be angry with 
me, my dear fellow. Im like Bryan 
—TI can’t behave like a church deacon. 
Well? Did they catch him in any 
scrape?” 

“ Of course, if a man becomes the 
object of a conspiracy, it will always 
be possible to ‘catch’ him, as you call 
it, in something. I don’t know what 
it was; I never asked. When I give 
my confidence to any one, I don’t 
trouble myself any more about what 
other people may suspect them of. 
Bryan's father never understood him, 
or made any allowances for him. I am 
as strong an advocate of legitimate 
authority as anybody ; but there are 
things to which no one with a proper 
feeling of self respect can allow him- 
self to submit. All I can say is, that 
his father heard and believed some 
absurd rumour or other about Bryan’s 
goings-on, and told him that his in- 
heritance depended upon his reform- 
ing and marrying his cousin. It was 
the most tyrannical affair I ever 
heard of.” 

“Who told you? Bryan’s father?” 

“T never saw Bryan’s father, and I 
never wish to. Bryan told me that 
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himself. I suppose you are going to 
say that is suspicious testimony. 
Well, you don’t know the man. He 
is as incapable of misrepresenting the 
truth as any man living. He was 
much more inclined to blame himself 
than his father; and he did all he 
could to satisfy him.” 

“Married his cousin? Did he do 
that ?” 

“He might have done it, so far as 
he was concerned. He had been en- 
gaged to her before this trouble began, 
and probably thought much more 
highly of her than she deserved. But 
before he had left the university three 
— the engagement was broken 
off. 

“Broken offf By whom? The 
gentleman or the lady ? ” 

“Tt was broken off: that was 
enough for me. Of course Bryan, as 
a man of honour, couldn’t be expected 
to say whether the break came from 
his side or hers.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Kate, lift- 
ing up her face quickly, and pushing 
back some light strands of hair from 
her forehead. ‘I don’t see that! He 
might not wish to tell—that I can 
understand ; he would naturally be 
ashamed to confess that he had broken 
his word to her, or he might not like 
to be asked why she had given up 
him; but I don’t see how his honour 
would be involved either way.” 

“My dear Kate,” said Lady Maurice, 
in her demure friendly tones, ‘don’t 
you think you are making your heart 
rather unnecessarily hard against this 
poor friend of ours?” 

“Not at all!” she answered, with 
her usual rapidity. ‘Stanhope is 
making out his friend to be a martyr, 
and every one else concerned to be 
monsters. I don’t believe in either 
monsters or martyrs, except upon 
pretty clear evidence. But I’m ready 
to be convinced—longing to be! 
Come, Stanhope — mustn’t be cross, 
you know. How is it about honour ?”’ 

Stanhope laughed in the manly, re- 
strained way proper to one whose 
equanimity is not to be upset by the 


sallies of feminine vivaciousness. As 
a matter of fact, Kate’s criticism had 
somewhat disconcerted him for the 
moment, and he was under obligations 
to his mother for procuring him time 
to consider how he should reply to it. 
“What I meant,’ he said, good- 
humouredly, ‘ was this—that it being 
plainly to Bryan’s advantage pecuni- 
arily that he should marry his cousin, 
if he nevertheless found it necessary 
to break off the engagement, he must 
have done so for some reason which it 
would throw discredit upon her to dis- 
close; and if she broke it off, it must 
have been from a malicious wish to aid 
his father in getting him into trouble ; 
and honour would forbid his saying 
what would lay her open to such an 
accusation. All that an honourable 
man_could do in such circumstances 
was to hold his tongue; and that is 
what Bryan did.” 

“Well, Sir Charles Grandison, sup- 
posing your friend to have been en- 
tirely innocent, that is satisfactory. 
So his father and his fiancée conspired 
together to make a beggar of him? 
And what becomes of the money that 
ought to have been his?” 

“T don’t know,” said Stanhope in- 
differently, crossing one leg over the 
other and swinging his foot. “ Bryan 
has an allowance of about two hun- 
dred a year for the present, I believe. 
I’m not holding him up as a pattern 
of perfection, Kate. I believe he’s 
his own worst enemy; the sort of 
fellow who is capable of sacrificing 
his own best interests for a whim or 
a punctilio that most people might 
consider foolish; and I dare say he 
may have done reckless things that 
a cold-blooded curmudgeon would have 
kept clear of. But there never was 
anything mean or underhand about 
him. He was like a great ingenuous 
boy in many ways; he would blurt 
out things about himself that he would 
never have mentioned if he'd had a 
particle of self-conceit or hypocrisy in 
him. Anybody could deceive him, but 
he never deceived anybody. However, 
I shall say nothing more about him ; 
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you can judge for yourself this after- 
noon. He's been away from England 
for nearly two years. His adventures 
ought to be worth hearing. Well, I 
must go and see about getting that 
timber sawn up,” concluded Sir Stan- 
hope, extracting himself with no 
especial alacrity from the luxurious 
depths of his chair. 

When he had gone out, Kate Roland 
took up her work from her lap, on 
which she had laid it down at his 
entrance, and remarked, “‘ What a dear 
old fellow he is! Fancy having any 
one stand up for you like that after 
you had been away two years!” 

“‘ Stanhope has a combative instinct ; 
he is apt to defend any one who is 
attacked,”’ Stanhope’s mother replied. 
“‘f never heard so much about Bryan 
until now.” 

“T didn’t attack; it was the total 
depravity of the father that I objected 
to. You have seen the son, haven't 
you?”’ 

“Yes; once or twice. I thought 
him very droll and pleasant. He has 
the sort of charm that ugly men some- 
times do have—the air of not being 
conscious of themselves. He entered 
into things with a kind of fury that 
one likes to see: we are all so quiet 
and uninterested nowadays. I should 
think he would be a man whom women 
would be very apt to like. His voice, 
I remember, had a quite peculiar 
quality in it; it was a very strong 
voice, and seemed to resound, and yet 
he managed it so completely that it 
was no louder than yours or mine, and 
always touched just the note he 
wished. But there was something 
more in it than that, else I shouldn’t 
have recollected it after so long a time ; 
it always gave onea pleasant surprise ; 
it was entirely characteristic of him, 
and yet you felt that he wouldn’t 
have been half what he was if it had 
been different, or if he had not spoken. 
All that makes me think that it 
couldn’t have been his covsin who 
was the one to break the engagement. 
But I may be wrong.” 

‘Between you, you have made me 


very curious to see him,” Kate ob- 
served, after a little silence. “ His 
story doesn’t seem to suit him, some- 
how. It sounds like Hamlet with the 
part omitted. Upon the whole I feel 
inclined to like him. The people one 
understands at a glance are the safest, 
but not generally the most entertain- 
ing. You will have him to dinner, [ 
suppose ?” 

“T think Stanhope will probably 
want to keep him here for several 
days,” Lady Maurice said; “and it 
will give the poor boy something to 
do ; he really has to invent occupations 
now that he lias got the house into 
what he considers proper order. I 
am expecting every week that he will 
come to the end of this country-gen- 
tleman theory of his, and begin to see 
arguments in favour of a city life. 
The real place for him is Parliament, 
after all. But perhaps I shall be out 
of the way by that time.” 

To this suggestion Kate made no 
rejoinder; but after a while she rose 
from her chair, went over to Lady 
Maurice, kissed her twice or thrice on 
the forehead and cheek, and left the 
room. She did not appear again till 
the afternoon. 

About three o’clock, looking out of 
her window in the direction of the 
castle, she saw approaching at some 
distance two figures. One of them 
she recognised isamediately as Made- 
leine. The other was a man whom 
she had never seen before. He was 
fashionably attired in a dark morning 
coat and grey trousers. His gait was 
firm and easy, each step being planted 
with a sort of solid elasticity upon the 
earth, and accompanied by a rocking of 
the broad shoulders, giving an impres- 
sion of confident and good-humoured 
power. One arm swung at his side 
with a regular and weighty motion ; 
in the other hand he carried a, bunch 
of leaves and grasses which he had 
apparently been gathering for Made- 
leine’s gratification. As the pair drew 
nearer, Kate perceived that they were 
talking together ; the man seemed to 
be regaling the girl with some story, 
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which she occasionally interrupted by 
a question or a comment. They were 
evidently on the best of terms with 
each other; the man laughed once or 
twice, and ed her with a side- 
ways inclination of his head. He was 
of a sunburnt complexion, with short 
red side-whiskers ; his chin and mas- 
sive throat were close shaven. The 
face was certainly not a handsome 
one; but it was effective; it was a 
face which Kate felt she would not 
easily forget. She also was aware of 
a dangerous strength in it,—a power 
of so commanding and monopolising 
the beholder’s attention as to inca- 
pacitate him from forming a judgment 
as to what might be going on behind 
it. By this time the stranger, with 
Madeleine beside him, was within 
thirty or forty yards of the house ; 
and suddenly raising his eyes, his 
glance met Kate’s point-blank. He 
was talking animatedly to Madeleine 
at the moment ; and without removing 
his eyes from Kate, he continued to 
talk in the same tone, insomuch that 
Madeleine, who was absorbed in what 
he was saying, did not perceive the 
unexpected direction in which his 
regards had become fixed. Kate was 
sensible of an increased warmth in her 
cheeks ; and yet it was with difficulty 
that she turned her eyes away and 
withdrew from her position. When 
she was once more secure from obser- 
vation, she found herself perceptibly 
discomposed. 

“That man is not so ingenuous as 
he will make me believe he is half 
an hour from now!” was the sum of 
her reflections upon this little inci- 
dent. ‘He can make me think what- 
ever he wants me to think, while he 
is talking to me; but afterwards, if 
I remember this first impression, I 
shall get the better of him again. 
Well, now for it!” 

In this illiberal and deliberately 
prejudiced frame of mind, Kate Roland 
made some alterations in her toilet, 
and went down stairs to meet Bryan 
Sinclair. 


CHAPTER XX, 


IN WHICH BRYAN CONFESSES THAT HE 
WANTS TO MAKE THE WORLD HIS 
OWN, NOT TO KEEP, BUT TO THROW 
AWAY. 


Dixyer in those days, in that par- 
ticular part of the world, took place 
at five o'clock. A servant was de- 
spatched to the castle, to request the 
honour of Miss Vivian’s presence ; 
and another took a waggon over to 
the neighbouring town to fetch Mr. 
Sinclair’s portmanteau, its owner hav- 
ing accepted Sir Stanhope’s invitation 
to spend a day or two with him. In 
the meantime the two gentlemen (after 
Sinclair had been presented to the 
ladies) strolled off together on a tour 
of inspection of the premises; and 
Madeleine became the companion of 
Kate Roland, who had conceived a 
warm affection for the child. 
Madeleine was full of talk about 
her new friend, and gave Kate a 
dramatic account of her first meeting 
with him under the hedge the day 
before. At first he had been a pedlar, 
and she had been the lady of the 
manor; but afterwards a magic trans- 
formation had taken place, and she 
had become Undine and he Huldbrand. 
Then, this morning, while she had 
been wandering about the park, the 
enchanter had appeared before her 
again ; this time in the disguise of a 
gentleman. And he had addressed her 
by her real name, though she had never 
told him what it was. And he had said 
(what proved to be true) that he was 
an old friend of Sir Stanhope’s, though 
he was not acquainted with Mrs. 
Roland. And he had related to her 
a number of very interesting stories ; 
and he and she had partly matured a 
splendid project, which they meant to 
accomplish in partnership; but what 
it was they were at present under 
mutual bonds not to reveal to any 
third person, ‘And isn’t his hair 
beautiful and red!” said Madeleine 
thoughtfully, in conclusion. 
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“Ts red hair beautiful?” 
Kate, laughing. 

**Once I thought it was not, but 
now I think it is,” the younger lady 
replied, with the gravity of one who 
has lived to correct the rashness of 
youthful opinions. 

Sinclair and Maurice were all this 
while loitering about together, turning 
their eyes upon the various objects 
which were supposed to be occupying 
their attention, but in reality seeing 
things very remote and alien from 
their actual environment of the mo- 
ment. “I didn’t expect to find you 
here,” Sinclair said at length. “I 
expected to see you in the House, 
going in for reform and that sort of 
thing. Why don’t you do it? You 
are the man to do it.” 

‘*T intend to make the attempt 
some day,” Maurice answered, folding 
his hands behind his back with a 
senatorial air. ‘‘But there is still 
time to think of that. I want to get 
acquainted with the people first, and 
study their mode of life, and show 
them my idea of how a country 
gentleman ought to live. These im- 
provements that I have been intro- 
ducing into my place have been even 
more for their instruction than for my 
own convenience,” 

“So I should think,” said Sinclair, 
with a comical contraction of the eye- 
brows. ‘“ You teach them what to do 
by teaching them what to avoid. Never 
mind my man,” he added, seeing that 
Maurice was preparing to defend his 
position ; ‘you know I always blurt 
out what’s on the end of my tongue. 
There’s a great difference in the way 
men’s tongues are tied on to them. 
Some are like rudders—-the way they 
move indicates the man’s course. 
Others are like the pennant at the 
main-top—always on the wag, and 
nothing comes of it. I could have 
made a better simile than that if I had 
had time. How many men do you 
keep at work about the place? A 
dozen ?” 

“Sometimes more—it depends on 
circumstances, But I have one man 


asked 


who is worth a dozen—you must see 
him—my foreman. He’s as fine a type 
of the Devonshire yeoman as I know ; 
a good head, and a physique like a 
Hercules. I fancy he would make 
short work even of you! Hi! 
Saunders!’ he called, to an under- 
gardener who was working near at 
hand, “ where’s the foreman ?” 

“A think he be at’s cottage, Sir 
Stanhope,” replied the man, raising 
himself to an upright position and 
pulling off his cap. “But he be 
rather out o’ sorts, like.” 

“Out of sorts? What do you 
mean? Is anything the matter with 
him ¢” 

“ Well, Sir Stanhope, he be not in 
a way to see nobody,” said the man, 
scratching his head ..owly. 

‘¢ Nonsense !”’ returned the baronet, 
displeased that his prize man should 
be supposed subject to mortal ills. 
‘Come along, Sinclair. He must be 
in a bad way if he won't see me. 
He’s a married man,” he continued, as 
they walked along, “and his wife is a 
superior woman for her class in life. 
A thoroughly steady man too, which is 
more than can be said of most of them 
hereabouts. Well, here we are.” 

The cottage—an antique, pretty 
little dwelling, which had not yet 
suffered from the baronet’s regenera- 
tive principles—opposed a shut door 
to the visitors; but Sir Stanhope, 
without waiting for an answer to his 
knock, lifted the latch and entered 
without ceremony. 

The room in which they found 
themselves, though clean, and neatly 
furnished with robust oaken furni- 
ture, bore symptoms of unwonted 
disorder. A chair lay with a leg 
broken in one corner: 2 looking glass 
which hung between the windows had 
been smashed as by the blow of a fist. 
Two children were crouching beside 
the fire-place, evidently in a very dis- 
mayed and tearful frame of mind ; 
and their mother not only had an 
ominously pallid and anxious axpect, 
but her efforts to present herself in 
profile to the visitors were unsucc.ss- 
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ful in disguising the fact that she was 
suffering from a black eye. As for the 
lord and master of the establishment, 
he was lying in an inelegant position, 
half on and half otf the bed, muttering 
to himself in a thick and monotonous 
tone a series of imprecations of an 
impartially condemnatory character. 

“What is the meaning of this?” 
demanded Sir Stanhope, as soon as his 
astonishment allowed him to speak. 
“What have you been doing, Tom 
Berne? Get up and answer me, sir?” 

“You go-t’ hell,” rejoined 
Tom, with sluggish indifference. 

“Oh, pray forgive him, Sir Stan- 
hope,” entreated his wife in a fright- 
ened tone. “Indeed he don’t know 
what he’s saying. Oh, be careful, sir!” 
she added to Sinclair, who had ap- 
proached the bed; “he might kill 
you—oh !” 

Sinclair carried a light switch cane 
in his hand, with a round agate knob 
at the end of it. Tom Berne was lying 
with his eyes half closed, still mut- 
tering indistinctly to himself, but 
apparently taking no notice of any- 
thing. Sinclair touched him on the 
temple with the knob of his cane, and 
said in a low, but distinct tone, “ Get 
up, Tom Berne, and be civil to your 
visitors |” 

Tom lifted his head, then raised 
himself on his elbow, and finally sat 
erect, though swaying a little from 
side to side ; and his eyes stared con- 
fusedly about. The manner in which 
he did it had something unnatural 
about it, as if he had been acted upon 
by a galvanic battery, instead of mov- 
ing by his own volition. The muscles 
of his mouth, moreover, were relaxed ; 
and this, added to his pallor, gave his 
face an expression of terror unpleasant 
to see. “ Whospoke?” said he, after 
a while. 

“I did, Tom,” replied Sinclair. At 
the same time he removed his hat, and 
brushed his hand through his hair. 
The other’s wavering glance now 
rested on him for the first time, 
and as it did so, the pupils of his 
eyes dilated. He raised one arm and 
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crouched his head, as one might do 
who expected to receive a blow. 

“There, there—don’t be scared, 
man! Nobody's going to hurt you,” 
said Sinclair, encouragingly. “ But 
mind you, Tom Berne! a fellow like 
you has no business to get drunk. 
No more of that, do you hear? Look 
at your wife and children! Do you 
call yourself a man?” 

Tom Berne sat breathing heavily, 
and his head moved with an irregular 
tremor which he was manifestly power- 
less to control. Suddenly he covered 
his face with his large rough hands 
and flung himself down violently on 
the bed, sobbing with harsh groans. 
Sinclair put on his hat, and turned to 
Maurice, who had been looking on at 
this scene with unaffected amazement. 

‘“* He’s only a big baby, after all,” 
he remarked, smiling a little. “We 
may as well let him be for the pre- 
sent. He'll make his apologies to- 
morrow, I dare say. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Berne.” He passed his arm through 
Maurice’s, and drew him out of the 
cottage. The latter walked on for 
some distance like a man whose legs 
are acting on their private responsi- 
bility. Then he stopped and stared at 
Sinclair up and down. 

“There was something ugly about 
that,” he said in a repugnant tone. 
*‘T’d rather not have seen it. How 
did you do it, Bryan?” 

“Tt’s all in the knob of my cane,” 
the other replied, with a comical 
chuckle, ‘Either that, or I’ve got 
some magnetic power that I under- 
stand no more than you do. A 
drunken man is half a child and 
half an animal. I saw a good many 
on my way round the world. They're 
easier to deal with than one would 
think, if you go the right way to 
work.” 

“T shouldn't have believed it if I 
hadn’t seen it,” returned Maurice, 
shaking his head and walking on 
again. ‘“‘Pah! that isn’t my Tom 
Berne. What can have come te him? 
He'll never be good for anything 
again. There’s no stuff left in him.” 
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“On the contrary, he'll be more 
useful than ever he was before, if you 
know how to use him,” Sinclair re- 
turned. “A man who'll do whatever 
he’s told without asking questions— 
Never mind! What a conspicuous 
object that house of yours is, to be 
sure! No one can say you’ve hid 
your light under a bushel. Does 
Radicalism mean uprooting trees in 
your philosophy ?” 

This question led to an argument 
which debouched upon politics, and 
beguiled the arguers away from the 
subject of Tom Berne, though it did 
not, perhaps, obliterate him from the 
unconscious memory of either. Ar- 
rived at the house, they separated to 
dress; and half an hour afterwards 
the party was seated at the dinner- 
table. Sinclair sat at Lady Maurice’s 
right hand, and Madeleine at her left ; 
Miss Roland was next to Sinclair, and 
Mrs. Vivian next to Madeleine; Sir 
Stanhope presiding at the other end of 
the table with a mien of particular 
gravity. “It’s very jolly,” remarked 
Sinclair, “to be at an English dinner- 
table again.” 

“Ts England the best of all places, 
then?” Lady Maurice inquired. 

“The best things in other places 
remind one of England,’ was the 
traveller’s reply. 

“But I suppose this isn’t your first 
dinner since your return?” said Mrs. 
Roland. 

“Bless you, no—if you call eating, 
dining,” returned Sinclair, looking 
round at her with his lusty chuckle. 
“For the last ten days or so I’ve 
been munching bread and sausage 
under a wayside hedge, haven’t I, 
Madeleine ?”’ 

“You were smoking when I saw 
you,” that young lady answered, with 
precise dignity; for she was not in- 
sensible of the importance of her 
position as a member of a real 
dinner-party. ‘‘ You were smoking a 
cigar. Pedlars ought to smoke pipes.” 

“ Ay, ay—the cigar was out of 
character,” Sinclair admitted, nodding 
to his critic. 


“What's this about?” demanded 
Maurice, raising his eyebrows. 

“Only a lark of mine,” said 
Sinclair ; anid after sipping his sherry 
he continued, “I have always wanted 
to do it, and at last I got my oppor- 
tunity. When I landed in London 
I went to a book-shop and bought 
copies of all the books I had read and 
taken a liking to. I loaded them on 
a cart, got a donkey, and off I 
started. Whenever I met a yokel, or 
came to a village, I set out my wares 
and drove a bargain. I never had 
better fun. I can tell you, Mrs. 
Roland, I had no idea of my own 
gift of the gab until I found myself 
pointing out the charms of my favourite 
authors. If what I said were written 
down, it would make a fine volume of 
criticism. Then, between times, I had 
the use of some of the best scenery in 
England.” 

“The use o*. it? 
you are an artist?” 
Roland. 

“No; I’m only a late version of 
the Old Adam. These poor devils of 
artists always have their canvases on 
their conscience, and speak of the 
face of nature with the vocabulary of 
their paint-box, and think about it by 
the rules of perspective. I wish there 
was no name to anything; then we 
should begin to find out what things 
are. What is art, do you say, Mrs. 
Roland ?” 

“T’d rather hear what you say it is, 
if you please.” 

“ Well, I say it’s a way of naming 
things that some man or other had 
the impudence to invent. This auda- 
cious impostor—don’t mind the vio- 
lence of my language, Lady Maurice ; 
I’m hardly out of my corduroys yet— 
ciphered out a table of proportions 
and a scale of colours, and evolved a 
type of what he called ideal beauty. 
It may be, for what I know, that if 
the Venus of Milo or the Dresden 
Madonna were warm, living women, 
whom you could take round the waist 
and kiss, and who would kiss you 
back, or box your ears, they might 
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pass well enough in a crowd. But I 
say there’s no beauty in them as they 
are; I'd as soon have a stone post or 
a scrap of wall-paper. Any wench in 
the street that can move, and love and 
hate, and cry and laugh, has more 
beauty than they, no matter what her 
face and figure are. The only legiti- 
mate artists are actors and actresses 
—and their assistants, musicians and 
literary people.” 

“You can never persuade me that 
actors and actresses are artists,” said 
Miss Vivian, who knew nothing about 
the Venus or the Madonna, but who 
did not approve of the way they had 
been spoken of. “Any one who is 
idle and dissolute enough can learn a 
piece and speak it on the stage.” 

Sinclair turned to her with an ap- 
pearance of enjoying the fun, though 
his face and voice were serious. 

“We are all imitating one another 
from morning till night,” he said, 
“and putting on the style of people 
more moral, consistent, and sensible 
than we are ; and our object in doing 
it is to get credit we don’t deserve. 
Now an actor or an actress has no 
such base motive in his or her imper- 
sonations ; and they do intelligently 
and deliberately what the rest of the 
world does ignorantly and at random. 
A great actress,” he continued, alter- 
ing the direction of his glance so as to 
take in Madeleine, who had forgotten 
her dinner, and was following his 
words with sympathetic movements of 
her own lips and glowing eyes, “ draws 
the fire and opportunity of ten life- 
times into the compass of one hour, 
an‘ shows us what we all might be if 
.ar blood was always up, and there 
vere no time wasted. That’s the kind 
of artist I'd like to be.” 

Madeleine gave a long sigh of in- 
tense approval. 

“ Perhaps you have appeared before 
the footlights, among .your other 
adventures?” suggested Mrs. Roland. 

“T’ve done some acting, after a 
fashion,” returned Sinclair, nodding 
his head. “But in real life there is 
great want of a stage manager; and 
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youre apt to miss your cues and 
bungle your points. While I was 
going round the world I saw a 
great many fine dramatic chances 
spoiled.” 

“Why did you go round the world, 
Mr. Sinclair?” Lady Maurice in- 
quired, smiling. 

“The end and cause of all motion 
is the hope of bettering ourselves ; 
when we are at our best, and know it, 
we shall sit still like Brahma. They 
made it too hot, or too cold, fur me in 
England. But a shorter trip might 
have done as well. Paris is as good a 
foreign place as any.” 

“T have been in Paris,” observed 
Madeleine, to the futile distress of her 
aunt; “I used to live there when 
papa had me. Next year I mean to 
go there again.” 

“Yes,” said Sinclair, chuckling 
quietly and shaking his shoulders, 
“Paris was very jolly. I met some 
nice people there, and heard some 
curious things. I remember an old 
lady there called Madame Samoire. 
She had once been a celebrity in the 
new philosophic world, and cultivated 
all sorts of heretical opinions about 
society and religion. But some dozen 
or fifteen years ago they got her into 
trouble. She was left in charge of a 
niece of hers, a very pretty girl, and 
saw no harm in letting her make the 
acquaintance of a young Englishman, 
who had captivated her heart—Ma- 
dame Samoire’s I mean—by talking 
communism with her. But one day 
she woke up and found that the young 
Englishman had disappeared, and se 
had the niece. That cured her of the 
new philosophy. She is a_ strict 
Roman Catholic and monarchist now.” 

Miss Vivian was a rather keen- 
witted old ‘personage, and something 
in this anecdote, or in the way Sin- 
clair glanced at her while telling it, 
made her feel uneasy. She had never 
heard of a Madame Samoire that she 
could remember; nevertheless she 
suspected something. 

“A good many English people are 
to be found in Paris, Mr. Sinclair, 
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who have good reasons for not living 
in England,” she remarked. 

“‘So there are,” Sinclair admitted 
genially. “I knew a fellow there— 
a younger son of Lord Somebody-or- 
other—who made some unpleasant mis- 
take here, and was packed out of the 
country to live on an allowance. He 
married a French girl—not one of the 
nobility I believe—and had a child, 
whom the family at home consented 
to take off his hands. That fellow 
was always plotting how he might get 
his hands on the property through his 
child. He was very amusing.” 

‘‘ Wasn't the property entailed?” 
inquired Sir Stanhope. 

“The elder brother hac no children 
—so far as was known : and the gist of 
the plot lay in getting my friend’s child 
into the missing heir’s place. If I had 
been making upa story, Miss Vivian, 
I should have identified that elder 
brother with the young Englishman 
who ran away with the French girl ; 
which would make the ramifications of 
the plot much more intricate and 
interesting—wouldn't it?” 

“ T know nothing ubout it, Mr. Sin- 
clair,” replied the old lady steadily ; 
“and if you'll permit me to say so, I 
think the less young people hear of 
that kind of stories the better.” 

“Oh! I should be very sorry to 
interfere with the well-being of any 
young people,” rejoined Sinclair, be- 
stowing upon Miss Vivian a look of 
cordial good nature : though Kate 
Roland, who glanced at his face a mo- 
ment afterwards, fancied she detected 
in it an expression of roguish intelli- 
gence which puzzled her. 

Whatever may have been the mean- 
ing of it, the conversation lost its 

‘ spontaneous character from this point, 

and hobbled along in the discontinuous, 
dot-and-go-one fashion that conversa- 
tions somet mes affect; and nothing 
important wax struck out up to the 
time of the ladies’ retirement. Then 
Sir Stanhope, taking a decanter of 
wine in each hand, came and took his 
place at the end of the table where 
Sinclair was sitting. 
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“You don’t drink anything,” said 
he. “ Port or claret?” 

“T can take my three bottles upon 
occasion,” the other replied, filling his 
glass. “But such occasions don’t 
come every day. Drunkenness is not 
pleasant—in one’s self. Mrs. Roland 
is a clever woman.” 

** She’s one of the best women above 
ground,” said Maurice emphatically. 

“ When a man thinks that, he gene- 
rally contemplates something more.” 

“Oh, she’s not a marrying woman, 
and I’m not a marrying man, as far as 
that goes.” 

“Tf you mean to set an example of 
the virtues to your vassals, you ought 
to count in matrimony.” 

Maurice emptied his glass gravely. 
“ T sha’n’t count in it yet a while,” said 
he. “My mother has a scheme of 
uniting my fortunes to those of that 
black-haired little heiress, I believe. 
But that is seven years off, at the 
least. It’s absurd to talk about such 
a remote possibility.” 

“There’s no doubt about her being 
an heiress, is there?” demanded 
Sinclair, apparently smothering a 
yawn. 

“Oh, no. At least I don’t know 
of any. Lord Castlemere’s will was 
read. Now I think of it, there was 
some talk about some other claim; 
but it appears to have come to nothing.” 

“Her father will expect a share, I 
suppose—if she has a father living.” 

** He’s been bought off, as I under- 
stand. But tell me about yourself, 
old fellow. Your travels have made 
you reticent. How about your con- 
cerns at home?”’ 

“JT am under obligations to my 
parent. The causa teterrima belli has 
married some other fellow. If the 
poor devil were here, I would embrace 
him and drink his health.” 

“Come, Sinclair! You don’t expect 
me to believe that you are glad to 
have lost fifteen thousand a year—I 
say nothing about the lady. I’m afraid 
you are hard hit.” 

“So Iam, to the world in general. 
But to you I have no secrets. Of 
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course I want monoy, and I mean to 
have it. But I want to get it for 
myself ; this custom of inheritance is 
the greatest humbug of civilisation. 
If you are going to make love to a 
woman, where do you look for the 
fun of the thing? Evidently to the 
trouble you will be at to make her 
return your passion, and to the doubt 
whether you will succeed. It’s the 
same in other things. If your woman 
loves you without asking, or was made 
so that she couldn't help loving 
you, you don’t care twopence whether 
she loves you or not. If I had my 
fortune ready made, I should lose 
several things. I should lose the 
uncertainty as to whether I might not 
turn up some morning with nothing 
to eat—which is the only decent sauce 
for one’s victuals that has been invented 
yet. I should lose the fun of making 
other men stand and deliver—which 
is about what making money means, 
as far as I can see. I should lose the 
pleasure of feeling that the money I 
spent was worth something, which is 
the only way to get any excitement 
out of extravagance. To put it epi- 
grammatically—if you were to leave 
me a thousand pounds as a legacy, I 
would chuck it into the fire ; but if I 
saw you put it in your pocket, I would 
have it out, if I had to cut your throat 
first. Look here, Stanhope—there is 
a certain personage mentioned in the 
Bible for whom I feel a particular 
sympathy and regard; and he de- 
scribes himself as going to and fro in 
the earth and walking up and down in 
it—or words to that effect. On the 
other hand, there is a sweet, respect- 
able phrase current, ‘to settle in 
life’ ; which would mean, as far as I’m 
concerned, to stop living altogether. 
I want to get everything, but I mean 
to keep nothing. Of course you know 
I’m a fool Stanhope,” said Sinclair, 
suddenly altering his tone from 
humorous mockery to frank simplicity, 
and putting his hand affectionately on 
the other’s shoulder. “I talk to you 
as I should talk to no other man, 
because you are the only man who 


really understands me, or who cares 
a fig whether I am alive or dead. 
Zither that, or your port is damnably 
potent !” 

“My dear fellow,” said Maurice, 
considerably moved, “there is no 
man alive who has a better heart than 
you have ; and if you ever should want 
anything that I can do for you, you 
know Ill do it. What are your 
intentions at present ?” 

“T have a sort of roving commission 
from a London company to look into 
the condition of some mines in this 
neighbourhood. You know — don’t 
you?—that I rather went in for 
geology once; it has been a pet idea 
of mine for a long while to find gold. 
I'm certain that gold will be found 
wholesale somewhere, before many 
years are over; though whether on 
thf wide of the world or the other I 
won't undertake to say. Meanwhile, 
you may expect to see me turn up here 
at odd moments for some time to come.”’ 

‘* Make my house your head-quarters, 
whenever you can manage it,” said 
the baronet hospitably. ‘‘ Not that I 
can offer you any particular attractions, 
except a little fishing and riding and 
that sort of thing. But I'd like you 
to know Kate Roland : her character 
is very like yours, in a feminine way, 
and you ought to be great friends.” 

“Well, I'd rather be the friend of 
a woman than her enemy, as a general 
thing,” answered Sinclair laughing. 
“ But I don’t think she is persuaded 
of my merits so far. I make much 
better progress with your littleintended 
with the black eyes. That young lady 
will lead somebody a dance one of these 
days, if I’m not mistaken. She means 
to be an actress.” 

“ That will never come to anything,” 
said Maurice, shaking his head saga- 
ciously. ‘ Her mother was an actress, 
and the little thing may have inherited 
a touch of the disease; but it'll soon 
die out. She’s her father’s child as 
well, and though he happened to be a 
scamp, he had Vivian blood in him, 
and the Vivians know the value of 


property and position.” 
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“Who was her mother?” Sinclair 
nquired. 

“T don't know; only I’ve heard 
she was astonishingly good-looking. 
Madeleine used to wear a locket that 
had a miniature in it, which | believe 
was supposed to be a portrait of her 
mother. But I haven't seen it since 
she got back from America ; probably 
she lost it there.” 

“TI should say she featured her 
mother’s family more than her 
father’s,” observed Sinclair. 

“Children’s faces change a good 
deal between ten and twenty. Aren't 
you going to take any more wine! 
Then suppose we join the ladies.” 

They went up stairs, and entered the 
drawing-room just as Kate Roland 
was defending Mr. Sinclair against a 
rather atrabilarious onslaught from 
Miss Vivian. Lady Maurice was listen- 
ing to the discussion with an amused 
serenity of expression; and of Made- 
leine nothing was visible but her 
slender black legs, as she sat buried 
in a chair in a remote corner of the 
room, with a huge volume of Shake- 
speare held upright on her knees 
before her. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH AN HEIRESS, A BEAUTY, AND 
A GENIUS FINDS A DIFFICULTY IN 
DISPOSING OF HERSELF, AND IS IN 
DANGER OF THROWING HERSELF 
AWAY. 


But time will not stand still, children 
will not be children always, and the 
conscientious historian is bound to re- 
member that a judicious selection from 
the materials at his disposal is apt to 
meet with quite as much favour at his 
reader's hand, as a day to day journal 
of events could hope to secure. The pre- 
sent writer, accordingly, finds himself 
constrained to pass somewhat rapidly 
over the occurrences of the next few 
years ; and he does so with the less 
reluctance, inasmuch as these years 
were for the most part barren of any 
important matter. Certain it is, at 
all events, that nothing happened 


during this time to impair the validity 
of Miss Madeleine Vivian's title to 
the inheritance of Castlemere. The 
young lady herself grew up and 
matured rapidly; and few who had 
seen the quaint, angular child, would 
have recognised her in the supple, 
graceful figure, the dusky marble face, 
and flashing eyes of later years. 
Quite the average amount of attention 
had, of course, been given to Made- 
leine’s education; but the education 
which made her what she was, she had 
really given herself. Independence 
was one of her cardinal points, and it 
was held by most of her friends to 
make dead against her ; and so, in the 
case of most girls, it might have done. 
But by and by it began to be seen 
that Madeleine was a girl of an alto- 
gether peculiar kind, possessing within 
herself a great many resources and 
adjustments which, in the case of the 
majority of young people, have to be 
supplied from outside. Whether she 
understood herself, intellectually, 
better than any one else could under- 
stand her; or whether some happy 
instinctive chance always led her to 
choose what was most fitted to her 
needs, at all events she throve admi- 
rably under her own administration, 
and when she allowed herself to adopt 
foreign advice and contributions, she 
did so in a way of her own, so 
that the effect they had upon her was 
other than the advisers had antici- 
pated. And although, in the matter 
of accomplishments, she underwent 
adornment enough to have deprived an 
ordinary spirit of all spontaneity and 
unconsciousness, Madeleine remained 
with all bloom and individuality of her 
nature unimpaired. The culture was 
there, but it had sunk deep beneath 
the surface, leaving the outside fresh 
and pure; and it made itself felt 
indirectly and unobtrusively, as only 
that culture which has been profoundly 
assimilated will do. The fact must 
have been that her nature was so 
powerful in degree as well as singular 
in kind, as to be able to consume a 
vast amount of nutriment without 
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heaviness, but, on the contrary, with 
joyful increase of essential vitality. 
Abounding power, indeed, she had, 
albeit of a strictly feminine sort; as 
will sufficiently appear in the following 
history. 

Her visible performances during 
this intermediary stage of her life 
were not, however, remarkable. She 
was seen, after her coming-out, where 
most young Englishwomen of like 
fortune and position were seen, and 
she seemed to do pretty much as they 
did. Many marriageable men made 
her acquaintance; but though her 
aspect was admired and her mind 
respected, she was not exactly a social 
favourite. Probably few people were 
able or inclined to make the mental 
effort necessary to comprehend her. 
A woman of great parts needs to show 
and use but a very small portion of 
the armament at her disposal in order 
to fulfil all the requirements of society, 
and her acquaintances, though they 
may be obscurely aware that there is 
a good deal of unexplained reserve in 
the background, do not feel it incum- 
bent upon themselves to invite it 
forth. Society must sail on even keel 
over a sea which must be smooth, 
though it flow above dead men’s bones 
and all grotesque and tragic horrors. 
If any one casts a demure glance of 
curiosity into those pregnant depths, 
he must not allow what he sees there 
to disconcert the urbane composure of 
his visage. If he himself, whether by 
chance or of purpose, sink beneath the 
surface, no boat must be lowered, nor 
any rope thrown over, for his rescue. 
The decorous passengers must still 
pace the dapper decks as unconsciously 
as before, and the look-out must still 
report all well, and fair weather pre- 
sent and to come. There is no doubt 
a certain fascination in this gay and 
solemn humbug. It implies a kind of 
bastard stoicism, which, for the sake 
of a glossy external serenity, sup- 
presses everything that bleeds and 
breathes and speaks the startling 
language of humanity. 

There were two opposing tendencies 


in Madeleine’s character, whose oppo- 
sition kept her quiet for the time; 
and until one finally overcame the 
other, or they found some way to 
work together, it might have been 
evident to a discerning eye that she 
would never accomplish anything. 
One was a conservative and conven- 
tional tendency, the other original 
and revolutionary. She saw with per- 
fect clearness the vast advantages 
which were at her disposal, if she 
would only take her latter self by 
the throat and strangle it; and, on 
the other hand, she divined unerringly 
the certain perils and possible disaster 
which threatened that self, if she gave 
way to its promptings. Indeed, strict 
prudence scarcely admitted the choice 
to be a debatable one. To accept an 
assared place and rank amidst the 
greatest and wealthiest aristocracy in 
the world ; and to attempt a dubious 
career upon the stage, where there 
was everything to lose, and only, at 
best, an actress’s fame to win—surely 
no well-balanced mind could hesitate 
here ! 

Of course not. But then, after all, 
for a girl like Madeleine, the choice 
was not so much between one kind of 
life and another, as between life and 
death—the death, that is to say, of 
all that could give her life reality 
and significance in her own eyes. If 
she became a leader of society, she 
would simply be doing what any self- 
possessed fool could do; and all that 
unfathomed well of force and genius, 
whereof her inmost soul spoke to her, 
must be closed over and ignored. 
Doubtless to close it over might be 
the prudent course; but it was at 
least a question whether it were a 
possible one. The well might develop 
the characteristics of a volcano. But 
again, what if the force and genius 
should turn out, upon experiment, to 
be an illusion? The history of human 
errors unquestionably contained the 
record of many a not less hapless 
discovery, made too late. How could 
she tell that other girls had not felt 
the same impulses that she felt, and 
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had had the sense to say nothing 
about them ? 

Moreover, Madeleine had a strong 
impression of duty. She was not free : 
obligations had been laid upon her 
which she was bound—under certain 
conscientious penalties at least—to 
render account of. The stewardship 
of a great property had been intrusted 
to her by one who certainly did not 
contemplate her going on the stage, 
and who would probably have disposed 
of his possessions otherwise, could he 
have foreseen that contingency. It 
was therefore open to her to defend 
herself against herself by the plea of 
self-sacritice—never a weak plea with 
a woman of her temperament. As to 
surrendering the property in exchange 
for the stage, that was an idea that 
did not recommend itself to her. She 
had a vigorous sense of possession— 
an instinct for standing up for her 
rights. She would of course give 
away all she possessed for love, but 
not a farthing, if she could help it, 
upon any sort of compulsion; and 
love had as yet required of her no 
such surrender, 

Now, these inward conflicts of hers, 
though society knew nothing of them, 
were not entirely hidden from the 
more intimate of her acquaintances ; 
and they took sides—some one side, 
some the other. Madeleine had, from 
an early period, insisted upon taking 
lessons in elocution and kindred 
branches from a distinguished French 
professor of those accomplishments, 
and this step had aroused the vehe- 
ment opposition of her relatives, as 
well as of Lady Maurice and Sir 
Stanhope, though Lady Maurice was 
less dogmatic than her son upon the 
subject, being a person of deeper ex- 
perience and more tolerant temper ; 
but Aunt Maria and Uncle Clanroy 
were quite uncompromising in their 
disapproval. The major’s wife, strange 
to say, rather showed a tendency to 
support the elocutionary party ; but it 
may be doubted whether this lady’s 
motive in so doing was wholly con- 
rolled by elocutionary considerations. 
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Two thorough-going aiders and abet- 
tors, however, Madeleine had; one of 
them was Kate Roland, the other, 
Bryan Sinclair. Only, while Kate's 
advocacy was open and declared, 
Bryan’s was avowed unreservedly to 
Madeleine alone. 

This fact may suggest the suspicion 
that the relations between Madeleine 
and Bryan were not of an entirely 
commonplace character. But before 
investigating that matter it will be 
necessary to touch upon another thing 
or two. It may be remembered that 
a scheme was on foot to bring about 
an alliance between the families of 
Vivian and Maurice in the persons of 
their latest descendants; the only 
drawbacks being the faint one of 
Madeleine’s possible failure to inherit, 
and the still less important one of the 
not impossible indifference towards 
each other of the immediate parties 
to the contract. Before the time of 
Madeleine's growth into womanly 
proportions, Sir Stanhope had in fact 
been so far indifferent as not to con- 
ceal his willingness to postpone any 
serious consideration of the affair to 
an indeterminate future ; and Made- 
leine of course had not troubled her 
head at all on the subject. But later 
on the complexion of things changed 
very considerably. Lady Maurice 
could not help seeing, in Madeleine’s 
dramatic predilections, a new reason 
for observing caution with regard to 
the contemplated connexion. But Sir 
Stanhope, much as he deprecated the 
said predilections, had found himself 
constrained not only to abandon his 
indifference towards the heiress of 
Castlemere, but to go to the other 
extreme of feeling. In plain words, 
he had fallen suddenly and vehe- 
mently in love with her; and the 
passion, wholly free as it was from 
any lower form of interestedness, did 
no small credit to his manhood and to 
his perceptions. For, as has been 
already intimated, Madeleine was not 
a lady for whom any chance comer 
would have had either the capacity or 
the audacity to profess an affection. 











—— 
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But even the physical part of her 
possessed at this time an inexhaustible 
fascination for those who were able 
to appreciate it. Her figure seemed 
rather tall, partly owing to her gait 
and bearing, which were at once 
flexible and dignified. Her bust was 
small, but exquisitely moulded; be- 
low her waist the full arch of her 
hips swept down with an elastic curve 
to the knee, and thence tapered to the 
ankle of her slender foot. Her arms 
were slender and long, but finely 
rounded, like the arms of Eastern 
women ; long also were the wrists and 
narrow oval hands. Her walk was 
at times indolent and leisurely, at 
times swift and full of repressed 
power and purpose; but always dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar gliding un- 
dulation. Every movement expressed 
an inherent and faultless, yet un- 
conscious grace; she was fertile in 
refined but telling gestures, yet was 
so reticent of them that each one con- 
veyed a meaning or illustrated it. It 
was only impossible to her to be 
awkward or physically unintelligent. 
But hers was not a merely animal 
gracefulness. You felt that she was 
grande dame. The distinction is a 
great though an impalpable one. 

The poise of her head upon her 
neck yielded to tue beholder the same 
kind of pleasure that is afforded by 
the contemplation of the slender but 
sufficient support which a Grecian 
column gives to its pediment. The 
great mass of her hair -had softness 
without glossiness; its dense black 
was repeated in her eyes, which were 
heavy-lidded, and did not reveal their 
full size and power except under the 
influence of emotion, when they 
kindled and expanded. They were 
set unusually far apart in the head, 
and had a slight upward slant at the 
outer corners. The eyebrows were 
very long and fine, and nearly met 
above the nose. Her forehead was 
wide and seemed low, owing to the 
way the hair grew upon it; but the 
arch of the head was high and 
capacious. The nose was slightly 
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aquiline, and larger than is usual 
among women of western blood ; the 
nostrils being full and finely shaped, 
and expanding readily under the in- 
fluence of excitement or anger. The 
line of the cheek, somewhat prominent 
beneath the eyes, curved inward 
thence, but again came forward to 
join the salient contour of the chin. 
Her mouth, which was rather large, 
with delicately cut lips, had an in- 
exhaustible variety of movement, 
sometimes curving into perfect beauty, 
sometimes straightening almost into 
a red line; the teeth were evenly 
formed, and of a mellow whiteness. 
It was a face of the widest range of 
expression ; in grave moods it looked 
profoundly solemn, and much older 
than it was; a face of a type dating 
b to the earlier days of human 
history ; but always with a fund in it 
of unconquerable youth. The smile 
came over it like the light of a special 
providence, illuminating the brow and 
eyes, narrowing the charming space 
between the mouth and the nose, and 
sending the smooth chin forward; and 
when Madeleine lifted this chin, by 
way of sobering herself as it were, 
the effect was indescribably winning 
and lovely. Her voice, when raised, 
was deep and sonorous, and her utter- 
ance was always rather measured than 
rapid, and distinct as a bell. 

Here, then, was excuse enough for 
falling in love, even had there been 
nothing else. But there was a great 
deal besides ; for he who won her con- 
fidence and good will, found more 
wealth and novelty of feminine 
human nature in an hour of Made- 
leine than in a lifetime of ordinary 
women. To such fortunate people 
she was a new and immeasurable ex- 
perience, and therefore had for them, 
in addition to her native charm, the 
value attaching to a private discovery 
(as they supposed) of their own. No 
higher indirect compliment can be 
paid to a woman than this; for it 
indicates that her attractions are so 
refined and rare that no man believes 
any one except himself to possess the 
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delicacy and cultivation of mind 
requisite to their appreciation. 

Now Madeleine, though very kindly 
disposed towards Sir Stanhope, was 
not in love with him; but he would 
not despair, because, in the first 
place, he saw that her mind was so 
much exercised on the subject of her 
future career, that it was no wonder 
if the voice of her heart was tempor- 
arily hushed; and because, secondly, 
she was not, so far as he was aware, 
in love with any one else. On the 
one hand, he was embarrassed by 
some modifications which had taken 
place in the conditions of their in- 
tercourse. He had been compelled 
during the last year or two to spend 
the greater part of his time in Lon- 
don, owing to the pressure of some 
interests which seemed superior to 
those of the ideal country-gentleman’s 
life which he had originally proposed 
to himself; to tell the truth, he had 
been induced by Sinclair to concern 
himself in some of the mining pro- 
jects which that restless gentleman 


had promoted; and the meetings of 
the directors in the city could not 


dispense with his presence. Made- 
leine, meanwhile, had finally come to 
an open disagreement with her Aunt 
Maria; and leaving that unpersuad- 
able personage in London, she had 
betaken herself for the nonce to 
Devonshire, where she would have 
remained with no other companion 
than the professional lady in reduced 
circumstances, who, in exchange for 
the comforts of a home, would be 
willing to confer the advantages of 
her company and conversation, had 
not Kate Roland unexpectedly offered 
to fill the post in question. Kate had 
always maintained that Madeleine 
should be allowed to follow her own 
judgment as to her own life ; and had 
supplemented this opinion by one still 
more bold, namely, that it was on the 
stage that Madeleine’s true vocation 
was to be found. And since Kate was 
a woman given to backing-up her 
opinions by acts, it followed that 
when she saw Madeleine in need, she 
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abandoned her comfortable existence 
with Lady Maurice, and went to her. 
A better companion Madeleine could 
not have found ; and she made Kate 
the repository of all her secrets— 
except one, She even told her about 
her adventure in the New England 
cave, and her fanciful expectation of © 
some day meeting once more the 
brown-haired boy in the deerskin 
shirt and leggings who had so hos- 
pitably entreated her on that alarming 
night. 

“And when you do meet him— 
what then?” Kate inquired, looking 
up with a laugh. 

Madeleine shook her head. 

“Nothing. If I had stayed with 
him in the cave, we might have lived 
very happily together for the rest of 
our lives, perhaps. But now, of course, 
he is nothing but a dream; and 
really, I hope I shall never meet 
him. He is a hero to me now in a 
way no other man can ever be. If 1 
should see him, it would not be so 
well,” 

* Oh, come, Madey, don’t talk non- 
sense to me, my dear. You are not 
going to get through life without fall- 
ing in love and marrying. At least, 
I shall be disappointed in you if you 
do.” 

“T didn’t mean that,” said Made- 
leine, and paused. 

“Took here, Madey—you won't 
mind my speaking, will you—Stan- 
hope’s awfully in love with you. I 
wish you’d marry him. I’m sure you 
couldn’t find an honester man.” 

“ He didn’t approve of my—” 

* You can make that the condition ; 
you marry him on condition that he 
enters into all your plans. He'll doit 
quick enough. I want to see you well 
married. I think you'd be safer.” 

“T think I shall never do any- 
thing wise,” said Madeleine, gazing 
out of the window. After a pause 
she added, “ I see some one coming— 
ah! it is Mr. Sinclair.” 

“Do you want him here? I don’t 
like him—I don’t trust him, at least. 
He's very entertaining, but I don’t 











believe he'll ever do any one any 
good.”’ 

“There is something great in him,” 
said Madeleine slowly. 

“There’s something about him—I 
don’t deny that. I remember he im- 
pressed mea good deal when I first 
saw him ; he seemed a man who could 
do anything. As for his simplicity 
and ingenuousness, they never imposed 
on me much; but one can allow for 
that, if the man is really strong enough 
to make up for it. But the only way 
you can judge of a man like that is by 
what he does ; and Sinclair hasn’t done 
anything in particular that [ can see, 
except raise a great fuss about mines 
that don’t turn out anything,—and 
bewitch that poor fellow Tom Berne, 
who used to be a very nice respectable 
man before he came.” 

“ Bewitched him ?”’ 

‘* Well, don’t be a basilisk, my dear ! 
All I know is, Tom was a perfectly 
steady man, and a good husband and 
father, up to the very day Sinclair 
first came here ; and since then he has 
been full of drink and idleness, and 
he’s followed Sinclair about like a 
spaniel. I believe he would commit 
a murder or jump into the sea if 
Sinclair were to tell him to do it. That’s 
the most remarkable thing I know 
about Sinclair, after all. I shouldn’t 
like him to have that power over me!” 

Madeleine rose erect from her chair, 
and stood abstracted, with her fingers 
resting against her temples and her 
eyes dwelling on vacancy. 

“When one is bewitched—does one 
know it?’ she said at length; but as 
if questioning herself rather than her 
companion. 

“Why, he hasn’t bewitched you, 
too, has he?” said Kate, with her 
quick laugh. 

“There’s no truth in it; may not 
one man have more power than another 
without witchcraft?” Having said 
this, Madeleine resumed her seat. 
After a while she said, “If Stan- 
hope wishes me to marry him he 
must make me. But he does not 


wish it so much as that.” 
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“Dear me! must he come and tie 
you up with ropes and drag you before 
a suborned priest, and read the mar- 
riage service with a pistol at your 
head? Those things can’t be done 
nowadays, my dear. And I don't 
think [ should want them if they 
could.” 

“No. I mean, if I loved any one, I 
would do anything. He could do any- 
thing with me.” 

“What ? make you give up going on 





the stage too?’ demanded Kate, 
laughing. 

“ Yes, anything !’’ 

“Dear me! Then I wish you'd fall 


in love with Stanhope as quick as pos- 
sible, for I’m sure he’d never wish you 
to do anything you oughtn’t to do; 
other people might.” 

“It is a year before I have my pro- 
perty,’’ said Madeleine, smiling. 

“ Now, my dear, you know he'd 
take you without a shilling. Other 
people might not.” 

“ What other people do you mean?” 
inquired Madeleine, turning her face 
and looking at her friend. 

Kate Roland was a very fearless 
woman, but in answering this ques- 
tion she found it necessary to take 
a long breath and summon all her 
courage. For though she knew that 
Madeleine loved her, and though their 
intimacy was sincere and cordial, yet 
there was always something in Made- 
leine’s eyes that told of reserves which 
would not be unveiled ; and Madeleine 
was not the sort of woman you would 
select to take a liberty with. Never- 
theless, Kate’s keen and sensible eyes 
had discerned some things of late 
which had given her uneasiness ; and 
as she was the only person in the 
world who had the opportunity of 
counselling Madeleine at all, she felt 
bound not to flinch from the oppor- 
tunity when it came. So she said— 

“ Well, I'll tell you. I know you'll 
be angry, but I can’t help it. I was 
thinking of Mr. Sinclair. I don't 
know anything about it ; you haven’t 
told me, and of course he hasn't. I 
feel sure he’d make youunhappy. He 
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may care for you—I don’t suppose he 
could help it—but he cares for other 
things too, and he might come to care 
for them more. He said something to 
Stanhope once that Stanhope thought 
was very fine, and I thought was at 
least very true. He said, ‘I wish to 
get everything, but I mean to keep 
nothing.’ That’s the man exactly. 
Stanhope is infatuated with him— 
almost as muchas poor Tom Berne is ; 
and I might be infatuated with him 
too, only I’m determined I won't allow 
it. I don’t care whether you call it 
witchcraft, or what you call it; you 
know [ care for you very much, and 
I'd rather harm should happen to me 
than to you. I think you ought to 
send Mr. Sinclair away. He'll do you 
no good. He wants to get you, per- 
haps, and all that belongs to you ; but 
he won't want to keep you. You can 
manage yourself now, if you will. If 
you wait any longer it may be too 
late. There, I've made my speech. I 
sha’n’t say any more till I’m asked.” 

Madeleine had listened to the speech 
with, at any rate, attention. Some of 
the words and sentences had made 
marks, as it were, on her face. Her 
eyes had glowed and darkened again. 
Her nostrils had expanded, and her 
hands, folded in her lap, had strained 
together with fingers interlaced ; her 
bosom rose and fell in deep undulations. 
But by the time Kate had done speak- 
ing, she had nearly composed herself ; 
and then the first thing she did was to 
smile. 

“Even if I felt towards Mr. Sin- 
clair as you suspect,” she said, “I 
should not see anything terrible in it. 
To love a man is the greatest thing 
a woman can do. The man who can 
make her love him has given her the 
most precious gift that can be given. 
It would not matter much, after that, 
what happened. He might take away 
her life—he might desert her; but 
she would have loved him. Who- 
ever will make me love him, may kill 
me afterwards, if he will.” 

Kate Roland believed herself, not 
without reason, to know something 
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of what love was; but she was not 
prepared for this position on her 
friend’s part, and could not imme- 
diately reply. Before she could col- 
lect her thoughts, Mr. Sinclair was 
announced, and in he walked. 

“You don’t look glad to see me,” 
he said to Kate after he had shaken 
hands with her. 

“T generally manage to look as I 
feel, Mr. Sinclair,” she replied. 

“T wish you liked me better,” said 
he, not laughing at the rebuff, but 
accepting it with a sort of cordial 
seriousness that was one of his most 
puzzling characteristics. ‘‘ However, 
as it is,” he added, sitting down, so 
that he faced the two ladies, and 
folding his arms over his great chest, 
“as it is, I have good news for you.” 

“What? has the mine begun to 

ay ? ” 

i Better than that. You have no 
share in the mine: and if it were to 
pay, you would lose the satisfaction 
of saying ‘I told you so!’ It isn't 
the mine.” 

“1’m not going to guess again.” 

Sinclair chuckled. 

** Because you know what you 
want it to be, and you are afraid of 
being disappointed. But you would 
have been right. It is that. I'm 
going away.” 

Kate, following the impulse of the 
moment, looked at Madeleine, regret- 
ting the instant after that she had 
done so. But Madeleine, who had 
not yet spoken a word, sat like marble. 
Her eyes, which had been fixed on 
Sinclair since his entrance, did not 
swerve from him now, nor did their 
expression alter, so far as Kate could 
see. 

“Where are you going?” the latter 
asked, half mechanically. 

“Oh, far enough. To 
And be gone a year.” 

** What are you going there for?” 
pursued Kate, feeling it strange that 
she should be carrying on the conver- 
sation alone, but fearing to force 
Madeleine to take part in it. 

“That I can’t reveal, even to you 
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two ladies,” returned Sinclair. “It is 
a secret which the whole world will 
know before long; but not a soul till 
I am ready.” 

“Is this your farewell call?” said 
Madeleine, in so unconstrained a tone 
that Kate first felt sure that all her 
suspicions had been wrong ; and after- 
wards, upon reflection, was more in- 
clined than ever to think that they 
had been right. 

“No; I shall come to do that to- 
morrow,” Sinclair answered. He got 
up from his chair and walked about 
the room. “I came in to-day— 
well, to put you in a mood to part 
with me in peace to-morrow, Mrs. 
Roland. As for you, Madeleine, I 
believe you will be sorry to have me 
go. Though why youshould be better 
disposed towards me than Mrs. Ro- 
land, is something I never shall know. 
Well, till to-morrow then.” 

“We shall be having tea soon, if 
you care to stay,” said Madeleine, 
rising and coming towards him. Kate 
still remained seated. Her colour 
was high, and her hands trembled a 
little; she felt as if some calamity 
were in the air, which she could not 
avert. Nothing disturbed her more 
than Madeleine’s composure. 

Sinclair was standing at this moment 
before one of the windows which 
looked out towards the sea, and from 
which the ruined tower on the seaward 
front of the castle could be seen. 
Madeleine, after approaching within 
a few feet of him, paused. 

“No, I can’t stay now,” he said. 
“‘ By the way, do you know when the 
moon rises ¢” 

Madeleine looked at him in silence, 
He returned her look. 

“*Now I think of it,” he said after 
a moment, “it is at half-past twelve. 
Half-past twelve. I remember once 
standing on that broken buttress of the 
tower, and seeing the moon rise out of 
the sea. I wonder when [| shall do 
that again! Next year, perhaps, at 
this time. What was I going to say? 
Well, never mind: I shall remember 
to-morrow. Good-bye for the pre- 
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sent—” he shook hands with Made- 
leine, and then came forwards to Kate, 
and shook hands with her also. 
“Good-bye, Mrs. Roland. Let your 
memories of me be as indulgent as 
possible. After all, I'm a human 
being, and whatever there is in me, 
good or bad, must be in human 
nature.” 

‘“*T haven’t had time to think or say 
anything—” began Kate. 

Sinclair nodded. 

“But you'll be all ready for me 
to-morrow,” he said; and then he 
left the room. 

Whether or not the moon rose at 
half-past twelve that night will never 
be known; but, be that as it may, 
there can be no doubt that, if she had 
done so, and the sky had been clear, 
her light would have fallen on Made- 
leine Vivian and Bryan Sinclair, as 
they sat on a fallen cornice-stone, near 
the brink of the cliff that rose above 
the swirling river. They talked to- 
gether in low tones. 

“There's no other way,” Bryan was 
saying, “unless you would come with 
me.” 

“You have not asked me to do 
that.”’ 

“Do you mean that you would?” 

* You Lave not asked me.” 

“ Good heavens! what a girl. Well, 
you do know howtolove. Madey, you 
and I will have a grand life of it when 
Icome back. Yes, when I come back. 
I’m not given to stick at trifles, but 
I'll be hanged if I'll take you to 
California.” 

“ And youare sure—’’ She stopped, 

“Sure to come back? As sure as 
I’m alive to come.” 

“Yes; but are you sure you will 
find me as you left me?” 

“T am sure you won't forget me, if 
that’s what you mean.”’ 

“Do not be too sure. You have 
made me something different from 
what I was before. I don’t know what 
I may do, Bryan. Now that I know 
what love is, why may I not love the 
first clown I meet, after you are gone ? 
Oh, my love! But I would kill him— 
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or myself! Oh, my love—my love! 
Bryan, how dare you leave me?” 

“Kiss me. You can kiss no other 
man as you kiss me, Madey. You can 
love no man as you love me. It is my 
hand that has you by the heart. A 
hundred women before you have loved 
me. You are the only woman I ever 
loved. When I cease to love you, it 
will be because no love is left in me 
for any living creature. You satisfy 
me. I know, as well as I know that 
my arms are round you, that no woman 
in the world is your equal. We are 
matched.” 

**Tt seems to me that to hate you 
and to love you are the same. I don’t 
know which I do. I know you are not 

ood.” 

“Well—I can’t stand this! Now 
I am going.” 

“IT think—I hope—I hate you!” 

“Hate me like this! Good-bye!” 

When Sinclair had left Madeleine 
and the town, he walked rapidly down 
the slope and across the meadows until 
he came to a lane which bordered the 
Castlemere land, and formed a line of 
communication between the interior 
and the high-road. He walked with 
his arms swinging forcibly beside him, 
and his head bent down; and once, 
when he stumbled upon a stone in the 
path, he gave vent to a savage oath. 
At last he came to the point where 
the lane joined the road ; and there, 
in the centre of the open space, a man 
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was standing with a valise in his hand 
and a parcel under his arm. Sinclair 
came close up to him. 

“‘Now, Tom Berne, have you done 
all I told you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Look at’ me, Tom; I’m not ina 


mood to be played with. ‘Yes ’— 
what?” 

“Yes, master.” 

“Have you given your wife that 
fifty pounds +” 


“Yes, master.” 

“Did she have any suspicion where 
you were going?” 

‘No, master.” 

“ Have you drunk anything to-day 1 
One drop?” 

‘No, master.” 

“You scoundrel! down on your 
knees and swear it—down, I say ! ” 

The man dropped on his knees, 
lifted up his right hand, and swore. 

“Very well, Tom Berne,” said the 
other, laughing in a slow, inward 
way ; “now you may get up. I have 
no objection to your getting as drunk 
as you please, when I have no occasion 
for your services. But if ever I find 
you drunk when I do want you— 
my poor Tom, what a bad day that 
will be for you! Now get up, you 
dog ; and go on before me!” 

Tom set off at a round pace along 
the road, and his master followed him, 
with his head again sunk upon his 
breast. 


(To be continued.) 
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We must now take up the broken 
thread of Elizabeth’s education. 

When Grindal died in January, 
1548, the Princess, then in her 
fifteenth year, sent for Ascham him. 
self from Cambridge. He commenced 
his tutorship of the Princess at Sir 
Anthony Denny’s in Cheston, but 
part of the period, probably the main 
part, till his resignation in 1549, 
nearly two years, was spent at 
Hatfield. The following extracts from 
a letter written after his return to 
Cambridge, describe the progress of 
his illustrious pupil :— 


Ascuam to Sturm. 


‘* Never was the nobility of England more 
lettered than at present. .... 

‘*Numberless honourable ladies of the 
resent time surpass the daughters of Sir 
_voorel More, in every kind of learning. But 
amongst them all my illustrious mistress the 
lady Elizabeth shines like a star, excelling 
them all more by the splendour of her virtues 
+ Naga learning than by the glory of her royal 
_. wee 

“The lady Elizabeth has accomplished her 
sixteenth year, and so much solidity of under- 
standing, such courtesy united with dignity 
have never been observed at so early an age. 
She has the most ardent love of true religion, 
and of the best kind of literature. The con- 
stitution of her mind is exempt from female 
weakness, and she is endued with a masculine 
power of application. No comprehension can 
be quicker t' hers, no memory ‘more reten- 
tive. French and Italian she speaks like 
English ; Latin with fluency, propriety, and 
judgment ; she also spoke Greek with me 
frequently, willingly, and moderately well. 
Nothing can be more elegant than her hand- 
writing, whether in the Greek or Roman 
a. In Wye idolighe is A skilful, but 

oes not great ight. ith respect to 
personal nontion she greatly prefers a simple 
elegance to show and splendour, so despising 
‘the outward adorning of plaiting the hair 
and of wearing of gold’ that in the whole 
manner of her life, she rather resembles 
Hippolyta than Phaedra. 

‘She read with me almost the whole of 
Cicero, and a great part of Livy ; from these 
two authors indeed her knowledge of the Latin 
language has been most exclusively obtained. 
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The beginning of the day was always devoted 
by her to the New Testament in Greek, after 
which she read select orations of Isocra 
and the tragedies of Sophocles, which 
jud best adapted to supply her tongue 
with the purest diction, her mind with the 
most excellent precepts, and her exalted 
station with a defence against the utmost 
power of fortune. For her religious instruc- 
tions she drew first from the fountains of Scrip- 
ture, and afterwards from St. Cyprian, the 
‘common places’ of Melanchthon, and similar 
works which convey pure doctrine in elegant 
language. In every kind of writing she easily 
detected any ill-adapted or far-fetched expres- 
sion. She could not bear those feeble 
imitators of Erasmus who bind the Latin 
language in the fetters of miserable proverbs. 
On the other hand she approved a style chaste 
in its propriety and beautiful = ap oop J ; 
and she greatly admired metaphors when not 
too violent, and antitheses when just and 
happily opposed. By a diligent attention to 
these particulars her ears became so practised 
and so nice that there was nothing in Greek, 
Latin, or Ku;lish, prose or verse, which, 
according to its merits or defects, she did not 
either reject with disgust or receive with the 
highest delight. ” 


Again, writing to Sturm in the same 
year (April 4) he says that he learned 
every day more from her than she of 
him. He also mentions in his School- 
master that, next to Greek and Latin, 
Elizabeth “loved the Italian above 
all other.” It was an age of no 
mean acquirements among women of 
quality. Nicholas Udal, master of 
Eton School, notices the great number 
of noble women at that time in Eng- 
land given to the study of human 
sciences and of strange tongues, and 
says, “it was a common thing to see 
young virgins so nouzled and trained 
in the study of letters, that they 
willingly set all other vain pastimes 
at nought for learning’s sake.” White- 
lock, in his Liber Familiacus, men- 
tions singing, dancing, playing on the 
lute, and other instruments, the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and French tongues, 
and “ to write fair,” as the curriculum 
of a young gentleman, A.D. 1560-70. 

At Hatfield Ascham formed an 
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intimacy with John Ashley, and to 
him many of Ascham’s Latin letters 
are addressed. Preceding Ascham’s 
tract on the Affairs of Germanie, 
is a letter from Ashley to Ascham, 
from Hatfield, of Oct. 19, 1552, re- 
minding him regretfully of their 
former intercourse at Hatfield, their 
united studies, their “free talk min- 
gled always with honest mirth,” their 
“trim conferences of that present 
world, and too true judgments of the 
troublous times that followed.” 

This letter Ascham answered from 
Spires, acknowledging the most plea- 
sant memory of their friendly fellow- 
ship. 

At the end of 1549 Ascham abruptly 
left his appointment, complaining in 
some of his epistles, that he was 
“unjustly driven from his tuition of 
Elizabeth in consequence of a party 
formed against him in the family of 
the Princess.” In a letter addressed 
to Cecil from Brussels on March 24, 
1553, he speaks bitterly of his court 
experiences, though with no word 
of reproach ageinst the Princess. 
Ascham, though a Protestant, was 
appointed by Mary her Latin secre- 
tary. During her reign he resumed 
his lessons to Elizabeth, his abrupt 
departure from whom he had repented, 
and he especially mentions her won- 
derful comprehension of the Greek 
orations of Aeschines and Demosthenes 
at this time. On Elizabeth’s accession 
she appointed him to the same office of 
Latin Secretary, which he retained till 
his death in 1568. In the introdue- 
tion to the Schoolmaster he records 
how, in 1563, being at Windsor, he 
went up after dinner to read with the 
Queen’s Majesty in the Greek tongue. 
Elizabeth’s epinion of Ascham — in 
spite of the weakness attributed to 
him by Camden for dicing and cock- 
fighting—is shown in the anecdote 
that, on hearing the news of his death, 
she exclaimed she would rather have 
thrown 10,0007. in the sea than have 
lost her Ascham. 

After the episode of Seymour of 
Sudley, to the end of Edward’s reign, 
Elizabeth lived a quiet life at Hatfield. 


In 1550 Edward, as appears by the 
Book of Sales, made over to her the 
manor and palace of Hatfield (valued 
with other grants at 44/. 15s. 10d. 
yearly), Elizabeth parting, in ex- 
change, with the manor of Easter 
in Lincolnshire. At the same time 
Edward granted Hunsdon to Mary, 
and thus put his sisters in possession 
of their favourite residences. Public 
attention did not then centre on 
Elizabeth, and we must be content 
to find a stray note here and there in 
the tattered record. In September, 
1549, we read of her receiving a visit 
at Hatfield from the ambassador of 
Venice, and of his being entertained 
with hunting. The following descrip- 
tion of her at the time by John 
Aylmer, Lady Jane Grey’s tutor, and 
one of Ascham’s friends, is interest- 
ing :—“‘The King (Henry VIII.) left 
her rich gold and jewels, and in seven 
years after her father’s death, she 
never inall that time looked upon that 
rich attire and precious jewels but 
once, and that against her will. And 
there never came gold or stone upon 
her head, till her sister forced her to 
lay off her former soberness. Her 
maidenly apparel which she used in 
King Edward’s time made the noble- 
men’s daughters and wives to be 
shamed to be dressed and painted like 
peacocks. And when all the ladies at 
the coming of the Scots Queen went 
with their hair frounced, curled, and 
double curled, she altered nothing, 
but kept her old maidenly shamefaced- 
ness. She never meddled with money 
but against her will. She was virtu- 
ously and virgin-like brought up; 
honest, discreet, sober and godly 
women about her; trained up in 
learning, and that not vuigar and 
common, but the purest and best, as 
the tongues, arts, and God’s word.” 
Miss Aikin mentions a portrait of her 
when young, in which the hair is 
without a single ornament, and the 
whole dress remarkably simple. We 
have seen above what Ascham has 
to say on this point. Edward’s court, 
according to some authorities, was 
characterised by a strict tone of senti- 
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ment, though this view is not held by 
Tytler, who, describes it as “ uncom- 
monly gay and splendid,” calling in 
Edward’s own journal in proof. The 
probabi ity is that Elizabeth, though 
by no means shunning amusement, 
preferred home pleasures and country 
exercises to Court diversions. 

As to her personal appearance at 
this period, the following extract from 
Bohun’s Character of Queen Elizabeth, 
informs us that— 


**She was a lady of great beauty, of decent 
stature, and of an excellent shape. In her 
youth she was adorned with a more than usual 
maiden modesty ; her skin was pure white, 
and her hair of a gy colour: her eyes were 
beautiful and lively, in short her whole body 
well made, and her face was adorned with a 
wonderful and sweet beauty and majesty. She 
was of personage tall, of hair and complexion 
fair, and therewith well favoured, but high 
nosed ; of limbs and feature neat ; and, which 
— to bp list ! those exterior graces, of 
stately and majestic deportment ; participating 
in this more of her father than her mother, 
who was of an inferior allay, plausible, or as 
the French hath it, more debonnaire and 
affable, virtues which might well suit with 
majesty, and which descending as hereditary to 
the daughter, did render her of a more sweeter 
temper, and endeared her more to the love 
and liking of her people, who gave her the 
name and fame of a most gracious and pop 
prince.” 


Puttenham also records at this 
period, that she affected to go slowly, 
and “to march with leisure and witha 
certain granditie ; unless it be when she 
walketh apace for her pleasure, or to 
catch her a heat in the cold mornings.” 

A MS. printed by the Camden 
Society throws some light upon the 
economy of her Hatfield establishment, 
which, we learn from one of Parry’s 
“ confessions” in the Seymour affair, 
consisted in all of from 120 to 140 
persons. It is the year’s account, 
from October 1, 1551, to September 
30, 1552, of her treasurer, Parry. 
From a letter of Tyrwhitt’s, of January 
28, 1549, it would appear that Parry 
had at that time been put out of 
his treasurership for keeping his 
accounts badly ; but we find him re- 
appointed at this date. Possibly his 
bad keeping was his suspected good 
keeping of Elizabeth’s secrets. Each 


of the twenty-six pages of the account 
bears the Princess’s signature and that 
of Sir Walter Buckler, at that time 
her chamberlain. The MS. has one 
illumination, and five pen and ink 
drawings in a very high style of 
(probably) Italian art. The drawings 
are emblematical figures, thought to 
allude to the parts of the book in 
which they are placed. One of them 
is a figure sitting on a square stone, 
holding a purse of money in her right 
hand, and inscribed “Temperance.” 
This is probably an allusion to the Prin- 
cess, whom, Camden tells us, Edward 
was wont to call his “sweet sister 
Temperance,” no doubt on account of 
the modesty of her dress and manners. 
In another drawing, before the words 
“sum total,” is a figure of Time de- 
scribing a circle upon a globe, with the 
trunk of a decayed oak in the back- 
ground. Another figure represents 
Grief, “alluding,” says one practical 
commentator, “to the accountant’s 
sorrow at the largeness of his dis- 
bursements ! ”’ 

The value of provisions in store at 
the commencement of Parry’s financial 
year was 564/.; and the total cost of 
the household for the year was 3,6291., 
made up as follows:—The bakehouse 
and pantry, 211/., which is nearly all 
paid for wheat, bought at from 10s. to 
26s. a quarter. There are two small 
payments for bread bought. The 
buttery and cellar, 306/., beer costing 
lJ. the tun. The kinds of wine con- 
sumed are sweet wine, Rhenish, Gas- 
coigne, and Rochelle. The “ spicerie 
and chaundrye,” or chandlery, 3407. ; 
candles are ls. 6d,, and wax 10d. 
alb. The kitchen and larder, 259/., 
including fresh and sea fish, and the 
board-wages and clothing of the cooks 
and turnspits. The “Acatrye,” or 
purchases made of flesh meat, 579/., 
includes “veals,” lamb, muttons, 
“hogs of bacon,” boars, oxen, and 
“beafs.” A mutton costs 5s, to 
7s. 6d., a hog of bacon 10s., an 
ox 21. 13s. 4d., a “beaf” 108. 6d., 
a veal 5s, The “pultry,” 3117, 
includes barley for the fowls. The 
“squillerie” (scullery), 94/., represents 
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principally “coals” (charcoal), at 6s. 
the load. The saweerye, 21/., for 
herbs and sauce. The woodyard, 921., 
includes the rushes with which the 
floors were strewn. The stable, 93/., 
for oats, hay, horse-bread, and litter. 
Three geldings are bought at an 
average price of 6/. Wages, 3221/., 
the liveries of velvet coats for thirteen 
gentlemen, 26/., the yeomen’s liveries 
78l., and alms 8/. Under the head of 
“The Chamber of Robes—New Year’s 
gifts, rewards to officers, musicians, ser- 
vants, &c.,” appear a great variety of 
entries, amounting to 842/. The modest 
sum of 127/, is all that is specially 
charged against “‘ her grace” for dress, 
so that Elizabeth’s love of finery finds 
no confirmation from this account, 
while it completely confirms what we 
have already quoted from Aylmer. 
Literature is also very modestly re- 
presented ; John Spithonius and Ed- 
mund Allin receiving 2/. 7s. 4d. for 
books, among which are two Bibles. 
Music was better patronized ; John 
Baptist receives 34s. for lute strings for 
her grace, besides several rewards, and 
rewards are given at various times to 
Lord Russell’s minstrels—minstrels 
or players were then kept by most 
great noblemen; the Duke of 
Somerset, the Earls of Dorset and 
Oxford, are specially mentioned as 
having sets of players—* the violans,” 
Farmor who played on the lute, and 
More the harper—William More, 
afterwards Mary’s court harper—and 
the King’s Majesty’s “drummer and 
phiphe.” There is a payment of 
30s. to Mr. Heywood—probably John 
Heywood, the distinguished dramatic 
author, actor, and player on the 
virginals, who had a “company of 
children ”—and 4/, 19s. to “Sebastian 
who has charge of the children, with 
the carriage of the players’ garments.” 
These companies of children, of St, 
Paul’s,of Windsor, andof Westminster, 
were frequently sent for to the great 
houses to act plays and masques. 
The entry therefore shows that Eliza- 
beth once in that year diverted her- 
self with their performance. She also 
pays to Beamonde, the King’s ser- 
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vant, “for his boys which played be- 
fore her grace,” 10s. This was 
Robert Beamonde, who, like Heywood, 
was player on the virginals to Queen 
Mary. At the time of these accounts, 
the companies of players were not 
allowed to perform without leave of 
the council ; express permission must 
therefore have been obtained by 
Elizabeth. 

Rewards to servants bringing pre- 
sents assume rather formidable pro- 
portions, as at that time, the value of 
the present brought was often given to 
the bringer. Christening gifts are also 
mentioned in several instances, Eliza- 
beth frequently bestowing the honour 
of standing godmother. New Year’s 
gifts are received from the King, Mr. 
Eglanby, Lady Cheke, Lady Oxford, 
(wife of John Vere the sixteenth earl, 
Lord Great Chamberlain to Mary, and 
afterwards an attendant on Elizabeth 
at her entry into London on her acces- 
sion), Marquis of Winchester (Great 
Master of the Household, and one of 
the executors of Henry, then Treasurer, 
in which office he was continued by 
Mary and Elizabeth), “Chancellor of 
the Augmentations,” and the Lord 
Privy Seal. Presents are also re- 
ceived from Mr. Chamberlain, Oliver 
Rowthe, Mr. Walton, Lady Pope (wife 
of Sir Thomas Pope), Lady Arundel, 
Catherine Grey (wife of Henry, Earl 
of Arundel, of Edward’s council, of 
Mary’s, and, it is said by Strype, of 
Elizabeth’s also), Mr.  Brocket, 
Master Lee, and Mr. Levett. Her 
grace sends New Year’s gifts of gilt 
plate of the value of 32/., bought from 
Thomas Crococke; the scholars of 
Cambridge receive a present of 5/., 
and “a poor scholar of Oxford,” 30s. 

From the debit side of Parry’s 
account, it appears that sales were 
made of hides, wool, wood, hay, 
fish, wine, and other provisions ; the 
King buying for St. James’s and 
Durham Place beer, Gascoigne wine, 
wax, Paris candles, “ muttons,” cods, 
lings, salmons, eels and salt, coals 
(charcoal), and wood. These transac- 
tions with the King are curious. Sheep, 
Hatfield might easily supply ; beer, we 
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can understand, could be brewed no- 
where so well as in an old Benedictine 
residence, and the great Hatfield Wood 
accounts for the fuel ; but the dealings 
in the remaining articles can only be 
explained through the possession by 
Elizabeth of a grant of monopoly in 
them ; though from such grant, if made, 
the King would be certain to exempt 
himself. 

Nothing further remains to be men- 
tioned as to the Princess during 
Edward’s life, except two letters written 
from Hatfield to him, which are very 
interesting as showing the warm and 
deep attachment existing between 
them, but which we have not space 
to quote. They may be read in 
Ellis’s Letters, series 1, vol. 2, pp. 
145, 146. 

The accession of Mary brought a 
sad change in the quiet which Eliza- 
beth had enjoyed at Hatfield during 
the preceding reign. Northumber- 
land’s attempt to secure the throne 
for Lady Jane Grey threw the realm 
into commotion. On the approach of 
the King’s death, he had sent both for 
Mary and Elizabeth, under pretext 
that the King wished to see them, 
but with the view of getting them 
into his power. Mary retreated to 
Framlingham in Suffolk, but the 
kingdom rallied to her, and she re- 
ceived Northumberland’s submission 
and pretended adhesion, At this 
early crisis we find Elizabeth equal to 
the emergency. Rejecting all over- 
tures from the Grey party, she came 
up from the country on 29th July, 
1553, to Somerset Place, “ well accom- 
panied with gentlemen and others, 
right strongly.” The numbers have 
been variously given at 500 and 1,000, 
but no doubt, whatever the numbers, 
the forefathers of the stout Herts 
yeomanry were fully represented, and 
on the morrow she went through 
Cheapside to meet Mary, on her 
triumphal progress from Suffolk. Oa 
the 3rd of August she followed next 
after the Queen on her entry into 
London, and at the coronation in the 
next month, again followed next after 
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the royal chariot, sharing her own 
carriage with Anne of Cleves. 

In spite of this fair beginning, 
however, the clouds soon gathered over 
Elizabeth’s head. We have not space 
to dwell upon the momentous and 
exciting events of the next two years 
—the Courtenay incident, the Wyatt 
rebellion, Elizabeth’s imprisonment in 
the Tower, her release, and seclusion 
at Richmond Palace, at Ricot, Ash- 
ridge, and Woodstock. One of her 
lesser griefs at this period was the 
temporary loss of Mrs. Ashley, who, 
with :three other of her attendants, 
was put into the Tower, apparently 
on suspicion of Reformist sympathies. 
Poor Mrs. Ashley had good cause to 
know the Tower, for in 1556 she was 
again confined there on suspicion of 
privacy to Throckmorton’s plot. 

After a year’s imprisonment at 
Woodstock, two events concurred to 
alleviate Elizabeth’s position. _ The 
one was the death of Gardiner, her 
inveterate enemy; the other was 
Mary’s abandonment of hope of issue. 
In the summer of 1555 she had strongly 
entertained this hope—the baby clothes 
made for the expected occasion are still 
preserved at Ashridge—and Elizabeth, 
as dangerous to the child’s succession 
had been summoned from Woodstock to 
Hampton Court. Mary’s expectations 
being disappointed, however, she be- 
gan to show symptoms of reconcilia- 
tion, and in June, 1555, permitted her 
sister to retire to Hatfield again, re- 
commending to her Sir Thomas Pope, 
in whose charge she had been before, 
“as a person,” says Nichols, “ with 
whom the Princess was well acquainted, 
and whose humanity, prudence, and 
other qualifications, were all calculatec 
to make her new situation perfectly 
agreeable.” Margaret Grey, cousin of 
Lady Jane, was then placed by the 
Queen in the Hatfield household. 

Pope was an Oxfordshire man, and 
an intimate friend of Sir Thomas 
More’s. His rise to position and for- 
tune had been rapid. He was, says 
Whitelocke, the son of a poor and 
mean man in Deddington or Den- 
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ington, near Banbury, and, from a boy, 
scribe to Mr. John Crook, one of 
Wolsey’s clerks. On the suppression 
of the monasteries, Lord Awdley ap- 
plied to Mr. Crook for a “ ready and 
expert clerk” and Pope was recom- 
mended by Crook, “being then his 
household servant in livery, which was 
the first true step of all his following 
good fortune.” In 1533, he was made 
Clerk of the Briefs in the Star 
Chamber, and afterwards Clerk of the 
Crown. Three years later he was 
knighted, and made Treasurer of the 
Court of Augmentations, an office of 
considerable profit, and one which 
ranked with the principal offices of 
state. Five years later he was created 
a baron, and made Keeper of the 
Jewels. During Edward’s reign he 
was out of court favour, but on Mary’s 
accession regained it, being appointed 
one of her Privy Council, and em- 
ployed on commissions of consequence, 
among them that of the suppression 
of heretics, which employment seems 
to have favoured his fortunes as much 
as his previous engagement in the sup- 
pression of the monasteries had done, 
for it is broadly hinted that he retired 
from it “ none the poorer.” 

The most striking mark, however, 
that he received of Mary’s confidence 
was his appointment as guardian to 
the Princess Elizabeth ; and his ability 
is shown by the fact that, while he 
gave every satisfaction to his royal 
mistress, his discharge of his duties 
was such that his princely ward had 
every reason to congratulate herself 
on the selection. The council placed 
much confidence in his penetration 
and address, and greatly depended 
upon his skilful management of the 
Princess at this critical period. This, 
as we have said, was not the first time 
she had been in Pope’s charge. 

After her accession Pope retired into 
private life, and devoted himself mainly 
to the founding of Trinity College, 
Oxford, a project in which he was 
engaged for many years, till his death 
in 1559. He wasa rich man, posses- 
sing more than thirty manors. His 
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favourite house was Tittenhanger, 
Herts, the country seat of the Abbots 
of St. Albans, and he was more than 
once chosen sheriff of that county. 

Burnet describes the four years 
Elizabeth spent under Pope at Hat- 
field as by far the most agreeable part of 
her time during that turbulent period. 
Pope, says Warton, “ behaved to her 
with the utmost tenderness and re- 
spect, rather as an indulgent and 
aifectionate guardian than as an 
officious or rigorous governor.” One 
instance of this is, that though strict 
orders had been given that mass alone 
should be used in the family, Pope 
connived at her having many Protest- 
ant servants. Strype, indeed, says that 
Pope and Sir John Gage (previously 
associated with him as guardian) were 
spies upon her, but this is hardly to 
be understood in the ordinary sense. 
The guardianship of a prudent adviser 
and friend like Pope was no less a 
guarantee for Elizabeth than for the 
(Jueen and Council; and such facts 
as can be gleaned with regard to her 
life at this time go to prove, in War- 
ton’s words, that she lived in splendour 
and affluence, that she was often ad- 
mitted to the diversions of the Court, 
and that her situation was by no 
means one of oppression and imprison- 
ment. Tradition assigns to Elizabeth, 
as her apartments at Hatfield, two 
small chambers in the west tower, 
some twelve feet by ten in size. It 
may have been her fancy to occupy 
these rooms, but to conclude that 
she had no choice but to do so, and 
was a prisoner in them, would be 
to discard all direct evidence as to her 
position. 

Cireumspect she had to be, and was. 
Her post of safety, if not, of honour, 
was her private station, and her con- 
stant aim appears to have been to 
avoid all entanglement in the in- 
trigues surging round the throne. Her 
position was indeed one of great diffi- 
culty and danger. We have seen in the 
case of Seymour of Sudeley a bold 
attempt to make her the tool of an 
ambitious man, and about a year after 
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her settlement under Pope at Hatfield, 
a somewhat similar plot was formed. 
One of Wyatt's adherents, Thomas 
Ashton, sent over from France a man 
named Clerbury, who pretended to be 
the Duke of Devonshire. He and other 
conspirators made use of Elizabeth’s 
name, and propagated scandalous im- 
putations on her honour. Clerbury 
went so far as to proclaim Elizabeth 
queen, and “her beloved bedfellow, 
Lord Edward Courtney, king.” The 
Council wrote to Pope on the subject, 
in terms which manifest their confi- 
dence in him; while Mary’s letter to 
Elizabeth, and Elizabeth’s reply of 
August 2, 1556, express their dis- 
belief and detestation of the reports. 

Not only had these gross attacks to 
be parried, but honourable overtures 
had also to be met. There were few 
foreign princes then marriageable who 
were not at one time or another 
proposed for her husband. In the 
same year, 1556, the Savoy match 
was proposed to her, with the reluct- 
ant sanction of the Queen, and against 
her wishes. Philip was the originator 
of it, his policy being to get Elizabeth 
out of the country. Mary’s protection 
of Elizabeth in this matter caused a 
warmer feeling to spring up between 
the sisters. Gustavus Vasa, King of 
Sweden, also sent an ambassador to 
negotiate a marriage between her and 
his eldest son, Prince Eric. These 
offers only drew forth firm expres- 
sions of her determination never to 
marry. To the first she said “ that 
she would not change her condition, 
though she were offered the greatest 
prince in all Europe ;” to the second, 
“ she could not but declare that, if left 
to her own free will, she would always 
prefer a single condition of life.” 

With reference to the Savoy match, 
she paid a visit to the court, and 
from Henry Machin’s curious diary, 
we get a description of her mode of 
travelling between Hatfield and Lon- 
don. He says :— 

“*The 28th day of November (1556) came 


rydyng thrugh Smythfeld and Old Balee and 
thrugh Fletstreet unto Somerset place my 


good lade Elisabeth's grace the quen’s syster, 

with a grett compene of velvett cottes and 
cheynes, her grace’s gentyllmen ; and after a 
grett com of her men all in red cottes 
gardyd witha brod gard of black velvett, and 
cuttes ; and ther her grace dyd loge at her 
place ; ther her grace tared [ ] days till the 3 
day of Dessember or her grace dyd remowyffe.’’ 


She had been invited to pass the 
whole winter in London, but returned 
to Hatfield after a stay of a week; pro- 
bably on account of her refusal of the 
Savoy match. The diary continues :— 

“The 3 day of Desember cam rydyng from 
her plasse my lade Elizabeth’s grace, from 
Somersett place downe Fletstreet, and thrugh 
Old Bayle, and thrugh Smyth-field with a 
grett compene ; and her servandes alle in red 
gardyd with velvett; and so her grace toke 
her way toward Bysshope Atfeld plasse.” 


The pleasures of solitude and re- 
tirement, says Nichols, were now be- 
coming habitual to her, and she prin- 
cipally employed herself in playing 
on the lute and virginalls, embroider- 
ing with gold and silver, reading 
Greek and translating Latin. She 
was much interested in Pope’s pro- 
ject of founding Trinity College, and 
often conversed with him upon it. 
Pope writes: “The Princess Eliza- 
beth, her grace, whom I serve here, 
often asketh me about the course I 
have devised for my scholars, and 
that part of my statutes respecting 
studies I have shown to her, which 
she likes well. She is not only gra- 
cious, but most learned, as ye right 
well know.” Two students of the 
college, expelled for breach of disci- 
pline, came to Hatfield, and were lucky 
enough to obtain her grace’s interces- 
sion for them with Pope, and to obtain 
their re-admission. 

Pope’s endeavours to diversify the 
somewhat monotonous life of his 
ward, and her own sober turn of 
mind at this period, are illustrated by 
an incident recorded in a document 
quoted by Nichols in his Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth :— 

“Tn Shrovetide, 1556, Sir Thomas Popemade 
for the a eee ip cane costes, 
a and riche mas in the 

e at Hatfelde ; ctor Gb gagnantl one 
marvellously furnished. There _ ther 
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twelve minstrels antickly disguised; with 
forty-six or more gentlemen and ladies, many 
of them knights or nobles, and ladies of 
honor, apparalled in crimsin satten, embro- 
thred uppon with wrethes of golde and gar- 
nished with bordures of hanging perle. And 
the devise of a castell of clothe of gold, sett 
with pomegranates about the battlements, 
with shields of knights hanging therefrom, 
and six knights in rich harneis turneyed. At 
night the cupboard in the halle was of twelve 
stages mainlie furnished with garnish of gold 
and silver vessul, and a banket of seventie 
dishes, and after a voidee of spices and suttle- 
ties with thirty spyse plates, all at the chardgis 
of Sir Thomas Pope. And the next day the 
play of Holopbernes. But the queen percase 
mysliked these folliries, as by her letters to 
Sir Thomas Pope hit did appear, and so their 
disguisinges were ceased.” 


Why Mary had become so strait- 
laced with regard to innocent diver- 
sions does not appear. She was at all 
events no longer the Mary who had 
herself taken part in a “mummery ” 
given to the French ambassador at 
Greenwich by her father. 

In the spring of 1557, Queen Mary 
paid a visit to Hatfield, in return for 
the one paid by Elizabeth to the court 
at Somerset Place in the preceding 
November. The entertainments pro- 
vided give a curious illustration of the 
times. The next morning after mass, 
we read, the (Jueen and the Princess 
were treated to a grand exhibition of 
bear-baiting, with which their high- 
nesses were “right well entertained.” 
Supper was served in the great cham- 
ber, which was adorned for the Queen’s 
reception with a sumptuous suit of 
tapestry called “the hanging of An- 
tioch.” After the supper a play was 
represented by the “children of 
Paul's.” After the play one of the 
children, Maxmilian Poines, who had 
a “divine voice,” sang, the Princess 
herself accompanying him at the vir- 
ginalls. We have seen that this was 
not the first visit the children of 
Paul’s had paid to Hatfield. 

A few months later the Queen, who 
does not seem to have objected to this 
second entertainment, returned Eliza- 
beth’s hospitality with a splendid ban- 
quet and pageant at Richmond Palace, 
of which Pope, had the devising. 


He also planned another “ show” 
for Elizabeth’s amusement, at Enfield 
Chase. The Princess was escorted 
from Hatfield thither to hunt the 
hart by a retinue of twelve ladies, 
clothed in white satin, on ambling 
palfreys, and twenty young men in 
green, all on horseback. At the en- 
trance to the Chase she was met by 
fifty archers in scarlet boots and 
yellow caps, armed with gilded bows, 
one of whom presented her a silver- 
headed arrow, winged with peacock’s 
feathers. The sport ended, she was 
offered the privilege of cutting the 
buck’s throat. 

But the rural air of Hatfield, the 
quiet life, the books, the lute and vir- 
ginalls, and the college projects of 
Pope, were soon to be exchanged for 
the fierce and enduring struggles of 
statesmanship; the acting of the 
children of Paul’s for the realities of a 
turbulent time, and the seclusion of a 
station made as private as the circum- 
stances would permit, for “the fierce 
light which beats about a throne.” 
Elizabeth’s associations with Hat- 
field were strong and enduring. There, 
in the noble hall, in the garden at- 
tached to the palace, which still bears 
her name, and is still kept in her 
fashion, or between the sweet English 
hedgerows which wound about the 
manor, and beneath the immemorial 
oaks which were the pride of the ad- 
joining park, she had been the early 
companion of her brother, had listened 
with no dull ear to Ascham’s instruc- 
tions, and had thought out and acted 
up to a line of conduct which gave 
assurance of the greatness to come. 
Therefore for Hatfield must her 
“memory be green.” 

It was towards the close of a calm 
autumn day, on the 17th of November, 
1558, that Elizabeth, according to a 
custom not unusual with her, had 
taken out her Greek Testament with 
her, and was sitting reading it under 
the shade of an oak tree in the park, 
which still survives, the wreck of a 
wreck, as a place of pilgrimage for 
those who reverence as they ought the 
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memory of the great and wise Queen 
with whose name it has ever since 
been connected. It was growing dusk, 
and she had just closed her book, when 
she was aware of the sound of horses’ 
feet, and looking up, saw a horseman 
galloping up the avenue of oaks 
which then led from the London Road. 
As he approached she recognized him 
as De Feria, the Spanish Ambassador, 
who, alighting from his horse, told her 
that Mary was dying. It is recorded 
that on hearing the tidings she fell on 
her knees, and, drawing a long breath, 
exclaimed, “It is the Lord’s doing, 
and marvellous in our eyes!” which 
words were commemorated on her gold 
coinage to the end of her reign. Hard 
upon De Feria’s steps rode the cour- 
tiers, certain of Mary’s recognition 
of Elizabeth as her successor, anxious 
to ingratiate themselves with the 
rising power, and careless of the 
slight to the waning one. The road 
from London to Hatfield was alive 
with their trains. The villagers could 
never before have had such sight- 
seeing, and the old George Inn must 
have fairly succumbed under the press 
of business. This easy transfer of 
loyalty painfully impressed Elizabeth, 
who, when afterwards called upon to 
name ‘her successor, said “that she 
would not follow the example of her 
sister and send such visitors to her suc- 
cessor as came to see her at Hatfield.” 

Mary died on November 17th. By 
Saturday night, the 19th, the Privy 
Council and statesmen of all parties 
had collected at Hatfield, and Eliza- 
beth held her first Privy Council, at 
which Sir William Cecil was appointed 
her principal secretary. Her treasurer, 
Parry, was made a privy councillor, 
and appointed controller of her house- 
hold. Sir Thomas Gresham, who had 
accompanied Cecil, was instructed to 
raise an immediate loan, and set out 
for Antwerp on that errand. 

If a building can have the “ crowded 
hour of glorious triumph,” that hour 
for Hatfield Palace fell on the next 
day, Sunday, the 20th. It had re- 
ceived Elizabeth as an infant, had 
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sheltered her youth, and now parted 
with her at the call of a nation. There, 
in the great hall, Elizabeth held her 
first reception. The oaths of allegi- 
ance were sworn, says Mr. Froude, 
the promises of faithful service, were 
duly offered and graciously accepted. 
The Queen then addressed the assembly, 
saying that she desired to have the 
assistance of God’s grace to be the 
minister of His heavenly will in the 
office now committed to her ; that she 
meant to direct all her actions by good 
advice and counsel, and for counsel 
and advice should accept those of 
her nobility, and such others as the 
rest in consultation should think 
meet to appoint. The lords, all but 
Lord Pembroke, Lord Clinton, Sir 
William Howard, and Sir Ralph 
Sadler, then withdrew; Parry was 
admitted as comptroller, and Cecil 
took the oath as secretary, her words 
to him on this occasion being pre- 
served by Harrington in his NVuge 
Antique. 

**T give you thi that you shall be 
of a Prey Oomnall, aa content yourself 
to take pains for me and my realm. This 
judgment I have of you, that you wil! not be 
corrupted with | manner of gift, and that 
you will be faithful to the State, and ti 
without respect of my private will, you wil 
ea i yon chal know angling Saiuagy © 
and, if you s 
decane to me of secrecy, you shall show it to 
myself only, and assure yourself I will not 
fail to keep taciturnity therein. And therefore 
herewith 1 charge you.” 

It is a noteworthy coincidence that 
Hatfield, which has been destined 
for so long a period to be connected 
with the name of Cecil, should have 
been the scene of the new Queen’s 
public recognition of Sir William’s 
services to her in the past, and her 
expectations of him in the future. 
Unfortunately but little evidence ex- 
ists as to the connection of Cecil 
with Elizabeth before her accession to 
the throne. That a frequent corre- 
spondence was carried on between 
them from the time of Henry’s death 
is not to be doubted. Some of this 
correspondence was through Parry, 
Elizabeth’s trusted Master of the 
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Household, and some few of Parry’s 
letters are extant, but of the auto- 
graphic correspondence there is now 
no relic. Such letters were no doubt 
dangerous property to hold in such a 
shifting time, and would be destroyed 
as soon as read. That Elizabeth was 
in the habit of writing to Cecil is 
shown hy the following extract from 
one of Parry’s letters to Cecil, dated 
“ From Hatfield, this‘ present Sunday” 
—probably in September, 1551 :— 

“IT had forgo’. to say to you that 
her Grace commanded me to say to 
you, for the excuse of her hand, that 
it is not now as good as she trusts it 
shall be; her Grace’s unhealth hath 
made it weaker, and so unsteady, and 
that is the cause.” Parry also writes 
from Ashridge on September 22, 
1550, that “‘ her Grace hath been long 
troubled with rheums, but is now 
meetly well again, and shortly ye 
shall hear from her Grace.” 

Soon after assuming the Protector- 
ship, Somerset appointed Cecil one of 
his secretaries, and the letters from 
Parry to Cecil which remain show 
that Elizabeth was guided by his 
advice in her correspondence with the 
Protector, and also as regards her 
estates, of which Cecil was surveyor. 
On September 25, 1549, Parry writes 
to Cecil, giving an account of the 
doings at Hatfield, saying that the 
ambassador of Venice had been to 
see the Princess on the Duke’s behalf, 
and that she wished Cecil to mention 
what had passed to Somerset, and to 
advise her forthwith as to whether 
she should herself write to the Pro- 
tector direct. “Herein,” he adds, 
“she desires you to use her trust as 
in the rest.” 

Next year Parry again writes to 
Cecil from Hatfield, inclosing letters 
from Elizabeth to the Lord Protector, 
urging him to take such opportunity 
therein, by his wisdom, as that she 
may hear by letier again from 
Somerset ; adding, “Her Grace com- 
manded me to write this, Write 
my commendations in your letters 
to Mr. Cecil, that I am _ well 
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assured, though I send not daily to 
him, that he doth not, for all that, 
daily forget me ; say, indeed, I assure 
myself thereof.” This letter contains 
one of the only two allusions to be 
found to any personal interviews of 
Elizabeth and her future minister. 
“T desire Christ give you perfect 
health,” says Parry, “and send you 
one day’s leisure to see her Grace.”’ 

Of Mary’s reign there is only one 
letter, from Sir Thomas Benger, after- 
wards her Master of the Revels, ap- 
parently then joined with Parry in 
his office, dated Hatfield, October 24, 
1556, relatirg to Elizabeth’s private 
affairs. 

We may conclude from these frag- 
ments, however, aided by the light of 
the coming events, that Cecil was in 
frequent communication with his 
future Queen by letter, and occasion- 
ally by personal visits. The extent to 
which she was then indebted to his 
wise counsels we cannot know; but 
we cannot doubt that she had now 
learned to rely upon him, and that he 
was prepared to receive the trust. 
The confirmation is the first appoint- 
ment she made as Queen. At Hatfield 
she had proved his worth, and at the 
Court the confidence was well repaid 
by him, and by his son, Hatfield's 
future owner. 

“We may ascribe to Cecil’s coun- 
sels,” says Mr. Green, “somewhat of 
the wise patience with which Eliza- 
beth waited for the coming crown ;” 
years of the utmost value to her, 
during which she formed her steady 
purpose “ to restore English independ- 
ence and English order,” a purpose 
in which she and Cecil were at one. 
At the hour of Mary’s death, all 
eyes instinctively turned to him. 
“T am told for certain,” writes the 
Spanish ambassador, De Feria, to 
Philip, “ that Cecil, who was secretary 
to King Edward, will be her secretary 
also. He is a man of intellectual 


power and moral worth, but a heretic.” 
It is not our province here to recount 
the splendid witness to Elizabeth’s 
consummate knowledge of character 
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which the results of this choice gave. 
The two names are inseparable, and 
one would scarcely have an historic 
meaning without the other. 

Two days after the proclamation in 
the hall of Hatfield Palace, the Queen 
and court removed to London. Her 
subsequent visits to Hatfield were few. 
She had other and larger palaces at 
her disposal, besides inferior resi- 
dences, and her generosity in be- 
stowing the favour of her company 
upon her nobility is well known. 
Three years after her accession she 
re-visited Hatfield, when on a pro- 
gress; and in the Revels Book, 1561, 
is entered a payment for entertain- 
ments played before her there. Seven 
years afterwards, in July, 1568, she 
stayed there a day during one of her 
progresses, and in the autumn of 1571 
passed nearly a month there. In 1575, 
she received Fytton, Vice-Treasurer of 
[reland, there. The following is his 
relation of the interview. The oak 
mentioned can be no other than the 
historical one :— 


** At Hatfield after your lordship was gone 
thens I wayted one evenyng her Matie 
walkyng forth into the parke and after she 
and my lord of Leycester had talked a 
whyle with Mr. Agard her highnes walked 
over the great dale in the parke and sate hir 
downe under an ooke and my lord of Leycester 
leanyng to the oke by hir. She called me 
to hir and graciously smylyng began to jest 
with me.” 

She then questioned him on Irish 
affairs, Leicester also interposing ques- 
tions, which he answered as warily 
as he could, knowing that he sailed 
“ between Silla and Charibdis.” 

Finally, in her summer progress in 


1576, she’ paid her last visit to the 
home of her youth, staying there a 
few days on her way from Hertford 
Castle to St. Alban’s. 

Her former tutor, Dr. Cox, Eliza- 
beth made Bishop of Ely. Ascham’s 
after connection with her has already 
been mentioned. Castiglione, her 
Italian master, received a pension. 
John Ashley was made Master of the 
Jewel House, in which office his ener- 
getic wife would appear to have as- 
sisted him, as there is an official record 
of her receiving jewels on one occasion. 
Ascham says that in 1563, the Queen 
being at Windsor, he dined there with 
Ashley and others in Cecil’s chamber. 
There is no note extant, however, of 
Elizabeth’s connection with her old 
governess after her accession. Sir 
Thomas Parry, appointed one of her 
Privy Council, was afterwards made 
Master of the Court of Wards, and 
died in 1561. The ancient “cof- 
ferar” had not failed to look after 
his own chest. He possessed an 
estate at Hampstead Marshall, in 
Berkshire, and built a magnifient 
house there. According to Lodge, he 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The death of Elizabeth put an end 
for many years to the connection of 
Hatfield with the history of England. 
Her successor exchanged it with Cecil 
for Theobalds, a place on the borders 
of Epping Forest, with better hunting, 
and nearer to London. It was perhaps 
fitting that the old home of the Tudors 
should be transferred to the family 
who for the better part of a century 
had been their most faithful subjects. 


R. T. Guston. 
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RATIONAL DRESS REFORM. 


Bearine in mind the determination of 
the world, as far as possible, to »mis- 
understand every new idea presented 
to it, it may be as well to preface the 
remarks put down here by stating 
distinctly that I neither wish to wear 
men’s clothes myself, nor to see other 
women do so. One of the most 
curious circumstances connected with 
the subject of reform in dress is this : 
As soon as any one says some con- 
siderable change is advisable, the 
world at large—either from excess of 
imaginative power or the want of it— 
exclaims aloud that that person wishes 
women to wear men’s clothes. 
“ Bloomerism ” still lurks in many a 
memory. Therefore I begin by say- 
ing that I can imagine nothing more 
unsuitable, ugly, and in every way 
objectionable, than that the dress of 
European men should be adopted by 
women ; and, having said this, it is to 
be hoped that any one reading this 
article will dismiss men’s costume 
from their thoughts for the present as 
a subject having nothing to do with 
the matter in hand. 

In order to justify an attempt to 
change the present style of women’s 
dress, it would not be a difficult task 
to show that the clothing now in 
vogue, instead of fulfilling its original 
purpose and being a useful servant, 
has become a species of tyrant or 
idol, subjecting the human form to an 
inconvenient, unsightly, and torment- 
ing control, and indeed standing almost 
in the same relation to reason that 
superstition may be said to do to 
religion. A curious sort of conven- 
tionality is thoughtlessly and blindly 
followed, and ‘no one seems to think 
they have the slightest responsibility 
in the matter, however strange and 
incongruous the result may be. For 
instance, let us take the universal 


practice of going to parties with the 
upper part of the body uncovered in 
all weathers, provided it is after six or 
seven P.M. Certainly there are people 
to be found who say it is done for a 
defence against the extreme heat 
of our climate even in winter; but 
it is questionable whether they 
would not hesitate greatly before 
appearing at breakfast with so little 
clothing on the hottest day in sum- 
mer. Then, again, no one sees any- 
thing objectionable in a leg being 
shown up to the knee in getting into 
a carriage or crossing a street, pro- 
vided it is only covered by a stocking, 
while any more complete covering is 
thought most indecent. One reason why 
we have arrived at this stage is pro- 
bably because we have ceased to con- 
sider what the form is like which we 
are trying to clothe. When once this 
is lost sight of a standard of beauty is 
set up, which, as far as beauty in the 
abstract goes, may or may not be a 
true one ; but it is not beauty as far 
as human beings are concerned, since 
it bears no resemblance to them. The 
form which poets and artists think 
of is what we see in art galleries, 
statues of Venus and others, which 
indeed we all occasionally go and 
admire, as a statue or painting 
of some mythological being with 
which we have no personal concern. 
But the form to be clothed is very 
different. This is to be seen in the 
shop windows; in shape at the top 
like an hour-glass, and with a bell 
stuck on in place of legs; or even like 
a gigantic wine bottle. Surely to go 
on perpetuating such a monstrosity 
till health itself is endangered is 
to proclaim ourselves beneath con- 
tempt. And that health is not only 
endangered but irreparably injured 
by such a course, is so unquestion- 
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able and true, that it does not 
seem necessary to go much into the 
medical and anatomical view of the 
subject. Those anxious for infor- 
mation would easily obtain it by ask- 
ing any doctor a few questions, or 
reading some of those books which 
treat on the matter, such as Fashion in 
Deformity, by Professor Flower. Rather 
let us agree to begin, slowly it may be, 
and without any too sudden change, 
which is always difficult, to make our 
clothing suitable to ourselves and to 
the lives we lead. Strangely enough the 
people who-are most opposed to any al- 
teration are not, as might be expected, 
the young and smart-looking women, 
but those who adopt what is some- 
times called the “sensible woman 
style of dress.” This is usually of no 
particular cut or colour ; it is chiefly 
worn by those who take no great 
pride in their personal appearance, 
and who, if they are ever spoken to 
about the need of reform, are apt to 
say, “I see no necessity for change ; 
my clothes could hurt no one—look 
how loose they are!” Restrained 
by politeness one makes no reply; 
but the thought arises in the mind, 
“True ; and a remarkably ugly object 
you are! We do not want a con- 
tinued fussing over a style of dress 
which from its perverted shape never 
to the end of time can or will be made 
at once healthy and—there is no Eng- 
lish word for it—chic. For this 
reason it will never attract young 
women ; and by all the laws of nature 
young women will ever be the guides 
in dress ; so that what people should 
turn their attention to, and try to bring 
about, is a new departure in dress. 
Here and there, for instance, a person 
will be found who can wear a tight- 
fitting dress-bodice without stays or 
(what often produces the same effect) 
padding. But speaking generally, 
quite tight-fitting dress-bodices with- 
out stays look untidy and like pin- 
cushions. If, then, we keep in 
mind these positive facts, that so 
far from a small waist being a beauty, 
if such a thing could exist naturally, 


it would be a great deformity; and 
that in proportion to the width of 
their shoulders, women are larger in 
the waist than men—thus following an 
obvious natural law—we shall begin to 
realise that our clothes are planned 
upon a mistaken idea. Without a 
waist, and with a skirt completely 
hiding the outline of the legs, the 
figure becomes one long straight piece 
from shoulders to feet, a thing in itself 
too ugly to be long endured. This is 
clearly why we have adopted the plan 
of making a waist, and as much 
variety of shape as possible in the 
way of humps and excrescences, in the 
clothing of the upper part of our bodies. 
In warm climates the skirt was origin- 
ally either very short or very thin, 
so that the legs were permitted to be 
seen ; but in colder climates, and with 
the advance of civilisation, this could 
not be, so we have arrived at the 
present plan of concealing all sign of 
legs, which causes the attention of 
women to be almost morbidly directed 
to the body alone. If some form of 
dress were devised, with a covering or 
skirt for each leg, anda lightly draped 
skirt over, reaching to about the knees, 
or even a little below them, and allow- 
ing the legs to appear slightly, we 
should have a costume which, being 
in accordance with nature, the rest of 
the lines of the body would resume 
their proper proportions, and de- 
formities of the sort to which we now 
are so accustomed, would at once 
strike us as hideous and out of 
drawing. 

There is not space here to go into 
the theory maintained by some that 
clinging skirts, such as are depicted 
on bas-reliefs and Christmas cards, 
are the most truly lovely. Of course 
they are Greek, and that to some 
minds is an argument which admits of 
no reply. But we are not Greek. 
We are English. They had their 
climate and habits, and we have our 
climate and habits, than which nothing 
could well be more dissimilar; and as 
may be expected, without modifications 
which rob them of all meaning and 
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beauty, Greek fashions are perfectly un- 
fit for England or English ways. Such 
skirts are extremely dirty for walk- 
ing, as the heel must rub against them 
at every step; they are distinctly in- 
jurious to health from the waste of 
nerve power caused by the constant 
friction round the ankles; and, as 
must always be the case where only 
skirts are worn, if the wearer attempts 
to do more than walk quietly along a 
road, they appear not only ludicrous 
but almost indecent. The harm this 
does to our young girls seems to 
have escaped public attention; yet 
now that our daughters are being pro- 
perly educated, and much on the same 
lines as our sons, it is likely to have a 
very serious effect on their health if 
they cannot also have the counter- 
acting influence of really stirring in- 
teresting games. In their present 
clothes this is neither possible nor 
desirable. That there is something 
wrong in the physical education of 
girls is obvious, else why should they 
sulfer from colds, headaches, and chil- 
blains to an extent unheard of among 
boys? Neither among animals, nor 
the young of savage tribes, do we see 
any such difference between the sexes 
in point of health, and it seems rather 
a disgrace to us women not to exert 
ourselves more heartily to put this 
matter right. 

Most people must have remarked 
in reading the accounts of fires in 
theatres that one of the first things 
recorded as happening is that “‘ several 
women fainted,” as soon as the crowd 
began to rush. Did they faint? One 
rather doubts it. What seems much 
more probable is that some one be- 
hind trod on their dress, and that 
then, pushed on by those beside them, 
they fell in a manner exactly like a 
faint. Almost straight, but rather 
backwards, they would go down where 
they stood, without being able to help 
themselves, and others falling over 
them, would make the matter at once 
hopeless ; for dressed as they are 
women certainly do not give themselves 
much chance of escape when any sud- 


den danger arises, since they have re- 
duced all physical movement to a 
minimum, with at thé same time the 
maximum of fatigue, and are thus 
notable examples of “how not to 
do it.” 

One of the customs of the present 
day is to take it for granted that 
women’s dress is beautiful and men’s 
hideous. Without laying down a dog- 
matic opinion, this axiom would ap- 
pear hardly proved. The majority 
take it to mean simply that petti- 
coats are pretty, and trousers ugly. 
If this be true, it follows that the 
dress of a charwoman is more pleasing 
than that of a working man ; but if 
this is felt to be doubtful, then may 
it not be that the thing which is 
really pleasing is not the cut of the 
clothes so much as the charm of rich 
and suitable materials with varied and 
well assorted colours? So far from 
this being necessarily lost in a differ- 
ent kind of dress it might be materi- 
ally heightened, as instead of “ good 
taste misplaced,” we should have good 
taste crowning a costume where, with 
no muscle cramped, and no horrible 
deformity slowly but surely under- 
mining the health, the true curves of 
the human form, which are no less 
admirable and harmonious than those 
of other created beings, might be seen 
with advantage. A very pertinent 
question has been lately asked more 
than once in connection with this 
idea, to the effect why it should be 
supposed that the male form came 
perfect from the hands of the Creator, 
while that of the female needs con- 
stant tinkering and screwing into 
shape to make it presentable? Ex- 
actly so; but the form women choose 
to call theirs never came from the 
hands of any Creator. Nature re- 
pudiates it, and true art denounces it, 
so no wonder it requires propping up. 

Some ladies say that unless they 
wear stays they could not wear enough 
clothes to keep the legs warm from 
the drag and pressure round the waist. 
This is only because they have their 
clothes made in one loose piece. With 
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a separate skirt for each leg they 
would be as warm with one under- 
garment as with four or five on the 
old principle. Of course they may 
object to a costume recently intro- 
duced on this plan on the score of 
beauty, but they must remember it is 
in their own power to remedy this. 
A form of dress which in deference to 
a mistaken public opinion has to 
simulate a perfectly different one, is at 
a great disadvantage. If generally 
acknowledged and adopted, there 
would be no difficulty in making it 
as pretty as any dress can be. 

A great deal might be said on the 
subject of head gear, but it seems 
almost vain. Many people must have 
wondered why every woman from 
seventeen to twenty thinks it advis- 
able to go about with her head adorned 
with imitations of flowers? Why has 
an out-of-doors head-dress been se- 
lected, which though varying a good 
deal in shape, is careful never to 
cover or protect the head nor shade 
the eyes 1 and why may a young woman 
wear a hat, while one past middle age 
who wishes for more protection to the 
eyes than is afforded by a spotted veil, 
is thought extremely odd? It is also 
worthy of notice that the chimney-pot 
hat denounced by men as injurious and 
uncomfortable is the one and only 
article of male attire thought fit and 
suitable to be adopted by women in its 
pristine and unmodified form. It is 
however a mere waste of time to in- 
veigh against bits of dress, such as 
boots, stays, bonnets and so on. The 
foot for example was meant to appear 
joined to an ankle and leg; and seen 
so, it looks a shapely and perfect thing 
in its way; but on our system of 
ignoring all idea of legs the feet are 
apparently attached to nothing particu- 
lar, and may as well be one shape as 
another. We therefore soon begin to 
try if we cannot contrive something 
more fanciful, and in all conscience 
we have succeeded fairly well in this 
matter, though at what amount of 
suffering and injury to health one 
may leave the medical world to de- 
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clare, since here at least they give forth 
no uncertain sound. Now that women 
are being gradually allowed to take 
their place in Society as rational 
beings, and are no longer looked upon 
as mere toys and slaves ; and now that 
their livelihood is becoming more and 
more to be considered their own affair, 
the question of dress assumes propor- 
tions which it did not use to have. 
Physically rather weaker than men 
we undoubtedly are, but why exagger- 
ate this weakness by literally so tying 
ourselves up in clothing that the 
muscles in some parts of the body 
dwindle till they become useless ? 
When the brain deteriorates from 
want of oxygen in the blood—brought 
about by the reduced breathing power 
inseparable from clothing so tight that 
the walls of the chest being unable 
to expand—the lungs cannot properly 
do their work of atrating the blood. 
This makes the work of those who 
have to labour with their hands four- 
fold more exhausting than it need 
otherwise be; and at the same time 
from its unready and unfit appear- 
ance, such unsuitable clothing cannot 
fail to prevent, nay positively prevents, 
them from obtaining much easier and 
lighter work than that which they 
actually have to do. And that this 
is no fancy, a very little observation 
of those employed in active work will 
prove to most. Observe simply the 
extra fatigue which is ensured to 
every woman, in merely carrying a 
tray up stairs,-from the skirt of the 
dress. Ask young women who are 
studying to pass examinations whether 
they do not find loose clothes a sine 
qua non while poring over their 
books, and then realize the harm we 
are doing ourselves and the race by 
habitually lowering our powers of life 
and energy in such a manner. As a 
matter of fact it is doubtful whether 
any persons have ever been found who 
would say that their stays were at all 
tight ; and indeed by a muscular con- 
traction, they can apparently prove 
that they are not so by moving them 
about on themselves, and thus pro- 
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bably believe what they say. That 
they are in error all the same, they 
can easily assure themselves by first 
measuring round the waist outside 
the stays; then, taking them off, let 
them measure while they take a deep 
breath, with the tape merely laid on 
the body as if measuring for the 
quantity of braid to go round a dress, 
and mark the result. The injury 
done by stays is so entirely internal 
that it is not strange that the maladies 
caused by wearing them should be at- 
tributed to every reason under the sun 
except the true one, which is, briefly, 
—that all the internal organs being 
by them displaced, are doing their 
work imperfectly, and under the least 
advantageous conditions; and are 
therefore exactly in the state most 
favourable to the development of 
disease, whether hereditary or other- 
wise. 

The well-worn saying that ornament 
preceded dress is doubtless true, and 
many people at present draw the in- 
ference that because women’s dress 
appears designed for ornament rather 
than convenience, women must be 
immeasurably lower in the intel- 
lectual scale than men whose dresss 
has not this fault. There perhaps 
they judge hastily. For one. thing ; 
it affords to many men quite as keen 
a delight to see their wives and 
daughters decked out in absurd cos- 
tumes, trailing yards of material on 
the floor after them about a room (and 
possibly a mat or two accidentally 
cought upon the way), or tottering 
feebly along a street on high heels, as 
it ever afforded any woman to wear 
sucii things. Hance it is that we do not 
have the helv from men in the matter 
of dress reform which veeson would 
lead us to expect ; and then the ques- 
tion arises whether they are after all so 
much in advance as at first appears. 
Possibly they are not aware of the 
daily and hourly discomfort inflicted 
by the garments they admire so much, 
as even women often say they consider 
their dresses quite comfortable for 
walking! However, as it is well 


known that those born blind knowlittle 
about the charm of colour, so those 
who have never tried a divided skirt, 
or freedom of lung power, may not be 
aware of the drag they are subject to, 
and may believe the fatigue they feel 
to be inseparable from the act of 
walking, which is avery comprehensible 
error. On this subject, as has been 
said before, we have one sure guide 
only—and that is to keep steadily 
before our mind the creature for 
which we are devising clothes. Once 
lose sight of this and we open the 
door for every kind of comical de- 
formity possible—for one is as good and 
no worse than another. We have no 
anchor to hold us back, no object to 
attain, not even any actual standard 
of beauty, so we stray about helplessly 
among shapes and materials put for- 
ward from time to time as some 
dressmaker or manufacturer hap- 
pens to rise temporarily above the 
rest. Commerce is injured, health 
destroyed, happiness of children 
sensibly curtailed, morality certainly 
not improved, and one finally asks, 
“For whose good?” This question 
must be left to others to answer. 
Some of those optimists who see ‘good 
in everything may possibly see some 
even here; but there are many who 
can see nothing but a useless martyr- 
dom to an intellectual apathy which 
refuses to see, or hear, or put out a 
little finger to help itself. 

If ever anything is to be done to 
raise us out of this quagmire of mis- 
takes and folly it will certainly not 
be by the majority looking—not at 
what in their heart of hearts they 
honestly wish and believe but—at the 
difficulties in the way, saying, People 
will never do this, that, or the other ; 
or even uttering the more terrible 
watchword, “The men won’t like it.” 
In the first place, “ people,” as a noun 
of multitude, think very much alike ; 
and in the second place those who be- 
lieve that the aims of the “ Rational 
Dress Society” are likely in their most 
extended sense to benefit the commu- 
nity, should join the Society openly, 




















whether they: choose to actually be 
among the first to change their dress or 
not, and they will be surprised to find 
how many there are ready to go with 
them when once they see that they have 
not to go alone. And as for men not 
liking it! Where is our common sense ? 
Where is our self-respect? Why, men 
have admired the queer and scanty 
garments of the beginning of this 
century, they have admired the huge 
and outrageous crinolines of twenty 
years ago, and the ludicrous tied-in 
dresses of later days. No doubt even 
the Turk thinks there is nothing so 
admirable as the clothes of his woman- 
kind ; and whatever women wear it is 
very certain men will go on admiring 
it still. Unconscious as their admira- 
tion may be, it is none the less real, 
for it is the women they admire, 
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and the clothes for their sakes, but 
never the women for the sake of the 
clothes. No one ever saw men in 
rows in front of shop windows admir- 
ing the dresses on stands, but every 
one sees beautiful women gazed at 
with admiration and delight wherever 
they go ; and so far from such changes 
as are here advocated taking beauty 
out of the world, it would, as far as 
men are concerned, be doing them 
good service by giving them some- 
thing worthy admiration in a grace- 
ful natural walk and carriage; in the 
general harmony of appearance that 
accompanies health and strength, and 
in the true beauty of nature which 
makes a real flower so incomparably 
more beautiful than an artificial one. 


F. W. Harserton. 
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ON MORAL DUTYeTOWARDS ANIMALS. 


I wonpeR whether it is possible to 
write a not very dry paper on “ moral 
duty towards animals.” The title is 
the result of considerable reflection, 
and seems to me to indicate a subject 
which merits and will repay discus- 
sion. It implies something different 
from that which is contained in the 
phrase “cruelty to animals.” This 
latter phrase carries with it the con- 
demnation without argument of all 
that can properly be comprehended in 
its terms, Cruelty is something bad 
in itself; it is obviously not synony- 
mous with the infliction of pain. To 
extract a tooth may give pain, but is 
often the very reverse of cruel. When 
the teeth of an unfortunate rich Jew 
in the days of King John were re- 
moved by some tyrannical baron, one 
each day, till a heavy ransom had been 
paid, then the process became cruelty. 
Consequently the Royal Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals car- 
ries a title, the legitimacy and nobility 
of which no one will venture to dis- 
pute. Cruelty should be prevented, just 
because it is cruelty ; but the Society 
would be unwise if it undertook the 
impossible task of banishing all en- 
durance of artificial pain from the 
animal world. 

The extent to which this task, 
impossible in its completeness, ought 
to be attempted, depends very much on 
the views which we are led to form 
upon the general subject included in 
the title which I have prefixed to this 
article. So far as I can judge, many 
persons who join in the controversy 
which has been raging in England 
now for several years on the question 
of the vivisection of animals for 
scientific purposes, and the legislative 
restraint of the practice, have not 
sufficiently considered what are the 
principles upon which our duties to- 
wards the animals rest, and what are 
the consequences which legitimately 


flow from those principles. This view 
of the subject certainly deserves dis- 
cussion; and it will be some help 
towards it, if the ground of our duties 
can be simply stated, and if an at- 
tempt be made to classify the various 
cases in which pain is practically in- 
flicted upon animals. If we see clearly 
the ground of our duties, and the 
distinction between one case of pain 
and another, we shall probably be able 
to arrive at a sound conclusion as to 
the cases in which legal interference 
should take place and the extent to 
which it can be wisely carried. 
Nowour moral duty towards animals 
may be taken to rest either upon divine 
charter, or upon the conclusions of 
natural reason formed upon a candid 
study of all the conditions of the 
problem. It does not make any prac- 
tical difference which of these grounds 
we choose to take. The conclusion is 
the same whichever way we consider 
the subject. Some minds will be per- 
fectly satisfied with the assurance that 
when men and animals were created 
by divine fiat upon the earth’s surface, 
dominion was assigned to man “over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth.” Those 
who rest upon this primeval charter 
will see in the actual condition of 
things which the history of the earth’s 
inhabitants presents, the working out 
of an original law imposed by divine 
will and providence. But those who 
are dissatisfied with a theological 
view, or who at all events desire to 
discuss the matter upon other princi- 
ples, will find themselves compelled to 
adopt as the result of observation and 
reasoning the conclusion which it 
may be that the theologian obtains 
per saltum. For no man, I imagine, 
will admit that the beasts, and birds, 
and fishes, and reptiles have the same 
title to the earth that he and his’ kind 
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have. The most liberal philosopher 
will draw a line of some kind and by 
some means between his humblerneigh- 
bours and himself ; he may say indeed, 
so far as words are concerned, that all 
creatures are evolved by the same law, 
and that there is a struggle for exist- 
ence in which each creature must do 
the best he can for himself, and so 
forth ; but he knows perfectly well 
that whatever may or may not have 
been the case in past times, into the 
discussion of which speculation and 
hypothesis may freely enter, certainly 
in this actual present time there is no 
question of competition between him- 
self and other animals, and that all is 
absolutely subject to man’s sovereign 
dominion. Whatever be a man’s the- 
ology or philosophy, he practically 
admits animals into partnership so 
far, and only so far, as is convenient 
to himself ; he would consider it a 
mark of insanity if any one should 
act towards animals upon any other 
principle than this. 

It may be said that this is merely 
the assertion that “might is right.” 
In a certain sense it is so; and in 
such sense the identification of might 
with right is not animmoral principle. 
When is the principle immoral ¢ When 
a majority tyrannises over a minority ; 
when a large and powerful country 
infringes upon the liberties of a neigh- 
bouring state, which has done it no 
harm, and whose liberties are no 
menace to itself ; when a man uses the 
superior physical strength of his sex 
to ill-use a woman, In these and a 
hundred other cases might is made the 
instrument of wrong; but there are 
cases in which the possession of power 
is a clear indication that that power 
was intended to be exercised, and in 
which the exertion of it is the carrying 
into effect of an eternal law—as in 
physics the central body of a system, 
having might on its side, dominates 
the whole, and compels the surround- 
ing bodies to circulate in an orderly 
manner conformably with what may 
he called its will. 

It seems to me that the possession 
of supreme might in the case of man 
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is the evidence and rantee of 
supreme right. A thoughtful philo- 
sophy, apart from theological con- 
siderations, will come to this conclu- 
sion. I find it impossible to devise 
any other hypothesis upon which the 
world could be carried on. Any part- 
nership between man and animals, 
which allowed the smallest share of 
management to the latter branch of 
the firm, would infallibly lead to 
bankruptcy and ruin. 

For in truth, the intellectual and 
moral elements of man’s nature alike 
render partnership impossible. The 
most liberal allowance of intellectual 
and moral qualities to animals—and I 
for one am disposed to be very liberal 
in this allowance—will not bring them 
to a point from which can be argued 
their right to any share of the world, 
comparable with that which belongs 
toman. There was a time when this 
was otherwise. Man is on the most 
favourable computation a compara- 
tively late arrival ; incalculable ages 
passed without his presence ; during 
these ages a struggle for existence of 
some kind doubtless existed; probably 
the creatures who then lived enjoyed 
life, but the earth would have been 
an uncomfortable home for man ; a 
radical reform was necessary before he 
could enjoy life. At length man ap- 
peared, and his appearance was the 
signal for an absolute revolution in 
the condition and government of the 
world ; the real king had come at last ; 
every other creature was bound to 
submit to this erect god-like being ; 
the mere struggle for existence had 
come to an end; henceforth the sur- 
vival would, almost without exception, 
be that of the creatures whom man in 
his wisdom should judge fittest to sur- 
vive. The republic of beasts had 
ceased; the monarchy of man had 
begun. 

Having arrived at this point, let us 
look at the relation in which civilised 
man stands to animals, and at some of 
the complications which civilisation 
introduces. Man has a giant’s power 
but he must not use it as a giant. 
His supremacy over the animals will 
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nevertheless infallibly lead to a certain 
amount of inconvenience to them, and 
to the infliction of a certain amount of 
pain. There is a subsidiary question, I 
may here remark, with regard to pain, 
which is very important, but with 
which I do not intend, and am not 
competent, to deal, namely, what is the 
capacity of various animals for the 
experience of pain? 
Shakespeare’s eloquent dictum con- 
cerning “the poor beetle that we 
tread upon,” and which he tells us 
“in corporal sufferance finds a pang 
as great as when a giant dies,” is the 
utterance of a poet and not of a 
naturalist. There can be no question 
that the capacity of suffering is no 
fixed quantity, and probably it varies 
pretty regularly from the lowest to the 
highest scale of animal life. This part 
of the subject, however, I put entirely 
on one side, and in what follows I 
shall have in view animals which un- 
doubtedly can feel very acutely, though 
even in their case it would be unspeak- 
ably erroneous to confound the feelings 
of the most sensitive with those which 
are possible for ourselves. With this 
understanding, I proceed to a classifi- 
cation of the cases in which animals 
can be made to suffer pain by the 
action of mankind. The following 
six heads appear to me to include 
almost all possible cases. 

1. Wanton Cruelty.—I suppose that 
this kind of cruelty belongs chiefly to 
boys, many of whom seem to take a 
strange pleasure in the suffering of an 
animal under persecution. Under this 
head I should include all manifestly 
cruel sports ; the cruelty may perhaps 
not be in the strict sense of the word 
wanton; it is rather a necessary 
accident of a sport which in itself is 
regarded as pleasurable and exciting ; 
still if the cruelty forms an essential 
part of the pastime, and if it is re- 
garded with pleasure, it is difficult to 
draw any line between it and that 
which is strictly wanton. Instances 


of cruelty, however, are to be found, 
which can be explained neither by the 
carelessness of boyhood, nor by refer- 
ence to the excitement of sport ; for 


Undoubtedly, 
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example, I heard only the other day 
of a man contriving to seize the tongue 
of a kitten with his teeth, and tear- 
ing it out by sheer force. Deeds of 
this kind seem to defy explanation, 
and to indicate a depravity of nature, 
the existence of which it is painful to 
be compelled to believe. 

No one, I presume, will doubt that 
cruelty, which can properly be de- 
scribed as wanton, should be put down 
as far as possible by law. This should 
be done, not merely in the interest of 
animals, but quite as much in the 
interest of man. To put it down is to 
remove a mischievous social influence ; 
moreover to be compelled to see the 
exercise of wanton cruelty towards 
animals is a source of suffering to all 
right-minded persons, who have a legi- 
timate claim to protection at the hands 
of the legislature. 

2. Cruelty arising from Carelessness 
or Ignorance.—Probably not a little 
suffering may be set down to this 
account. As when animals are con- 
veyed long distances, whether by rail- 
way or steamboat, without proper 
arrangements ; when horses are un- 
necessarily restrained by bearing- 
reins, or are worked while lame or 
suffering from a collarworn shoulder ; 
or when in any way the wants and 
habits of a domestic animal are not 
sufficiently studied. 

Under this head should be included, 
speaking generally, cases of over- 
driving and over-loading, and all 
cruelty which is inflicted upon draught 
animals in the performance of their 
work ; though of course it is possible 
that the element of wanton cruelty 
may sometimes enter into such cases 
as these. 

In cruelty which comes under this 
head the law may very properly inter- 
fere, and in fact it would appear from 
a table which I shall presently pro- 
duce, that it is in the improper treat- 
ment of horses that the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
finds its chief occupation; but the 
spirit in which the law interferes in 
such cases, is, I think, different from 
that which characterises it in the case 
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of wanton cruelty. The thought of 
law is not likely to prevent a boy from 
indulging in a propensity to worry 
cats; but the fact of horses being 
under the protection of the law, and 
the knowledge that their interests are 
more or less in the hands of the 
police, are favourable influences on the 
minds of horse owners and drivers ; and 
it may be believed that in a large num- 
ber of instances, the enactments in 
favour of animals produce that pre- 
vention which is proverbially better 
than cure. In the case of some per- 
sons having charge of animals it may 
even come to pass that they will feel 
thankful for being enlightened on their 
duties, and will heartily endeavour to 
discharge them as the law directs. 

3. Painful Operaiwns for the Comfort 
or Convenience of Man.—The suffering 
arising under this head is manifestly 
of an entirely different kind from that 
which has been considered hitherto. 
It is not fair to treat it, as if it were 
a matter of caprice or a mere pander- 
ing to human luxury. Such a practice 
as that of crimping live cod may pos- 
sibly be so described ; but with regard 
to the treatment of domestic animals 
it may be argued that the very pos- 
sibility of keeping them in a domestic 
condition and making them service- 
able to man, depends upon treatment 
to which no doubt the animal would 
not willingly submit. But there are 
two points connected with the condi- 
tion of domestic animals which must 
be borne in mind by those who would 
form a right judgment in this matter. 
First, it must be remembered that the 
general life of a domestic animal is 
one of very great comfort—according 
to the animal’s own standard probably 
one of almost perfect happiness, There- 
fore a painful operation, once in a life- 
time, or a mauvais quart d’heure now 
and then, occasioned by the conditions 
of civilisation, is, after all, not much 
to pay in return for all the care and 
kindness received. Secondly, it must 
still more distinctly be remembered 
that domestic animals would not exist 
at all, except upon the condition of 
contributing to the family prosperity. 
No. 270.—vo., XLy. 
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Man is master of the situation ; sheep 
and cattle can only exist by his per- 
mission ; and he has a right, subject of 
course to reasonable limitations, to lay 
down the terms of the social contract 
between domestic animals and himself. 

If we do not admit some such 
principle as that which I have just 
enunciated, we incur a difficulty which 
goes beyond the question of the right 
of inflicting painful operations. For 
upon what principle is a horse made 
to work? Presumably the horse would 
live like a gentleman and do no work 
at all, if he could see his way to this 
line of life. But we make him work ; 
and not only so, we submit him to 
compulsory education, and frequently 
education of a severe kind; we con- 
sider that any treatment is justifiable, 
which is found necessary to subdue a 
horse’s will, to curb his temper, to 
make him “ handy to ride and drive.” 
Does the horse like it? Does the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals interfere? To both ques- 
tions, No; and the reason is that it 
is assumed that the horse must be, and 
ought to be, made to work, and that he 
would not be permitted to exist except 
upon the condition of hard labour. 

It is obvious that whatever is pain- 
ful, whether in the way of surgical 
operation or otherwise, ought to be 
made as little painful as possible; but 
in cases such as those with which I 
am now dealing, it is doubtful whether 
any legal interference could be advan- 
tageously introduced. 

4. Painful Treatment for which no 
Plea of Necessity can be offered.—I do 
not know how extensive the applica- 
tion of this description may be; but 
there are certainly some dealings with 
animals which come under it. There 
is a well-known practice with regard 
to horses, having the effect of producing 
an unnatural friskiness at the expense 
of irritating pain; animals, especi- 
ally calves, are sometimes slaughtered 
in the manner which is regarded as 
best, with reference not to their own 
feelings, but to some supposed require- 
ment of customers; eels used to be 
skinned alive. Hence I think I am 
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not wrong in assigning a place to the 
treatment of animals, whether wild 
or domestic, which is the cause of 
suffering, and for which no reasonable 
plea of necessity can be offered. Sofaras 
law can deal with this class of cruelty 
it is desirable that it should do so. 

5. Pain connected with Sport.—This 
is a difficult part of the subject. In 
dealing with it I think I ought to 
say that I have never been a sports- 
man, and therefore have no special 
temptation to regard the question 
from what may be called a party 
point of view. When I happen to 
see the hounds, my sympathies are 
always with the fox. Nevertheless I 
think it is quite clear that the instinct 
of sport is so deeply rooted in the 
natures of the mass of mankind, that 
to regard the chase or shooting in the 
light of a cruel amusement would be 
almost universally deemed ridiculous. 
As a matter of speculation, I think it 
may be fairly argued that the love of 
sport is the remnant of an instinct 
implanted for good purposes in man 
as in many of the beasts, not to speak 
of fishes and insects; that it is un- 
necessary to man in a state of civili- 
sation, and that in all probability it 
will fade away by degrees and finally 
vanish; that it is, in fact, a relic of 
the wild epoch of man’s nature, and 
will one day be regarded as strange 
and barbarous—much as we regard the 
skin dresses and the painted flesh and 
the combative habits of our distant 
ancestors. Yet while the love of 
sport remains, I cannot regard it as 
altogether unreasonable that men of 
science should refer to the toleration 
of pain connected with field sports as 
an argument for caution and fairness 
in dealing with pain connected with 
physiological studies. One grand 
battue at the Duke of Omnium’s, or 
one season’s cub-hunting by the Bar- 
setshire hounds involves as much suf- 
fering as a whole year’s scientific ex- 
periments upon live animals in all the 
schools and laboratories in England. 

There are some amusements involv- 
ing the destruction and possible suf- 
fering of animals which cannot be 
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classed as field sports, though they 
may perhaps be described as sport. 
The chief example is pigeon shooting 
—not, Ithink,a noble or elevating occu- 
pation. Possibly public taste may one 
day be so far educated, as to cause it to 
follow in the way in which bull baiting 
and cock fighting have already gone. 

The principal remark, however, 
which I have to make on the subject 
of all sports, whether field sports or 
otherwise, which are now tolerated, 
is that I see no course open to the 
law but to leave them alone. It is 
conceivable that there may be inci- 
dental cruelties introduced which the 
law might properly restrain—and the 
law may even now do so for anything 
that I know to the contrary—but, 
speaking generally, it would clearly 
be impossible for the law to interfere 
with advantage in a matter in which 
interference would be opposed to the 
feelings of nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion. So far as fox hunting is con- 
cerned, I have heard it maintained that 
the fox enjoys the run as much as the 
hounds, horses, ormen ; but I cannot say 
that the fox ever told me so himself. 

Hence I draw the conclusion, that 
while it is not wonderful that the 
physiologist should contrast with some 
feeling of dissatisfaction his own sub- 
jection to. law with the freedom of the 
fox-hunter, it must be borne in mind 
that the cases are not quite in pari 
materie, and that the abstinence of the 
law from dealing with the impossible 
case of field sports ought not to pre- 
clude dealing with the case of science, 
should such dealing on careful con- 
sideration be regardcd as necessary. 

6. Pain caused by Scientific Eaperi- 
ments.—I now come to the last and 
most important head of classification— 
the most important, because it is that 
which gives rise to most controversy, 
and in dealing with which by law 
there is most difficulty. Opinion seems 
to vary between those who would 
not allow the vaccination of a mouse, 
and those who would put no restric- 
tion upon the vivisection of an ele- 
phant. It is not the intention of this 
paper to argue out the whole question 














of vivisection ; but I wish to suggest 
that our duty towards animals under 
this sixth head requires to be considered 
very much apart from the other five 
which have been previously enume- 
rated. I have already admitted that 
the physiologist may with a certain 
amount of plausibility point to the 
freedom granted to a fox-hunter, and 
compare it invidiously with the re- 
strictions to which he is himself in 
bondage ; but it is, I think, as certain 
as anything can well be, that on the 
one hand the legislature will never 
interfere with fox hunting, and on the 
other it will not retreat from the main 
positicn which it has taken up after 
due inquiry with respect to scientific 
dealing with living animals. The 
clamour for the total prohibition of 
vivisection, and the movement for the 
total abrogation of the law by which 
vivisection is now regulated, seem to 
me to be equally unlikely to realise 
their desired results. That which is re- 
quired is something between these two 
extremes ; and if the present law does 
not hit the happy medium it would be 
well to reconsider it, with a view not 
to its abrogation, but to its amencment. 

The papers published by Sir James 
Paget, Professor Owen, and Dr. Wilks 
in the December number of the Vine- 
teenth Century seem to me to make out 
a good case for reconsideration. An 
English professor engaged in impor- 
tant investigations ought not to be 
obliged to discontinue them or conduct 
them abroad; and it is not satisfac- 
tory to find such language as this on 
record, “I have not been engaged in 
other investigations, for the simple 
reason that with the present restric- 
tions, and in the difficulty in obtaining 
a license, I regard it as almost hope- 
less to attempt any useful work of the 
kind in this country.” 

As I have said, however, it is not 
my intention to discuss the whole 
question of vivisection, though of 
course vivisection has been in my 
mind through the whole of this paper. 
I confess that I am quite unable to 
understand how thoughtful persons 
can bring themselves to believe, that 
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our moral duty towards animals 
forbids us altogether to inflict pain 
upon them for the purposes of physio- 
logical study ; on the other hand it 
seems impossible to deny that the 
power of inflicting pain may be abused, 
and that the animals—domestie ani- 


‘mals especially—have a claim to some 


guarantee that they shall not be 
treated cruelly or made the subjects of 
unnecessary suffering. And with this 
indication of the necessity of main- 
taining a via media between those who 
would abrogate the present law, and 
those who would brace it up to the 
actual abolition of vivisection, I leave 
this part of my subject. 

I now produce the table promised 
ina former part of this paper. It is 
a return made by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals; it gives the number and 
nature of the convictions obtained by 
this one agency during December, 
1881. Ihave extracted it from the 
advertisement column of a newspaper, 
open to others as much as myself ; 
therefore Iam communicating no re- 
condite facts, but I venture to believe 
that some of my readers will peruse 
the return for the first time, and also 
to express the opinion that the return 
is worthy of perusal. It shows that 
there is unfortunately much work for 
such a Society to do, and also that the 
Society is doing it vigorously. It isa 
curious document, as indicating the 
strange variety of offences which are 
punishable under the head of Cruelty 
to Animals :— 


Horses— Working in an unfit state 159 
Horses—Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 48 
Horses—Overdriving and overloading ... 5 
Horses—Travelling with dislocated 


shoulder te sea am eo 1 
Horses—Starving by withholding food 1 
Horses— Gingering es ac — 2 
Horses—Infringing Statute by Knackers 1 
Mules and Donkeys—Working in an 

unfit state ... san ‘a - 1 
Mules and Donk oys—Beating, kicking, 

stabbing, &c. a al —— 
Cattle—Beating, kicking, stabbing, &. 6 
Cattle—Trav when lame ... “ 1 
Cattle—Overstocking (distending udders) 4 
Calves —Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ] 

Carried over... oo ini ee 6 


HH 2 
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Sheep. Beating, kicking, stabbing, &: 
eep—. 8, cking, ing, we. 
Goats—Setting dogs to worry ... me 
Pigs—Cutting and pulling tails off 
Pigs—Tying legs tightly ‘ii = 
ting, kic ing, stabbing, &c. 
Dogs—Starving by withholding food ... 
Dogs—Putting wire through feet = 
Cats—Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c.... 
Cats—Setting dogs to worry... ia 
Geese—Overcrowding in basket 
Ducks—Conveying improperly ... 
Fowls—Tying legs of .. Nog 
Fowls—Setting cocks to fight ... 
Fowls—Killing improperly __... fans 
Various—Owners causing above cw 


Total during December, 1881 _... 
Total from January to November, 
1881, inclusive ... ive .. 3793 





w 
we 
‘© 


Total during the year 1881 ... 4,132 
Fourteen offenders were committed to 
prison (full costs paid by the Society) ; 325 
offenders paid Amr ny penalties (penalties 
are not received by the Society) ; 36 convic- 
tions were obtained in metropolitan courts 
and 303 in provincial courts. 


I would ask the reader to examine 
the above return with reference to the 
classification which has been attempted 
in this paper." He will find that by 
far the largest number of cases are 
connected with Ciass 2, carelessness or 
ignorance; some I fear must be set 


1The wounding of cattle in Ireland as a 
penal infliction upon the owners, like some 
other things connected with that island, seems 
to defy classification. In December last an 
appeal was made by the Queen, to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, on 
this subject, in the form of a letter to the Presi- 
dent, Lord Aberdare. One of the most painful 
commentaries upon the condition of Ireland is to 
be found in the reply to this Royal appeal. The 
secretary of the Dublin branch of the Society 
writes, ‘‘ That the vast majority of the people 
of Ireland view these crimes with horror and 
detestation, and would gladly avail themselves 
under ordinary circumstances of any means of 
suppressing an offence which must affix un- 
deservedly a stigma upon the whole nation; 
but the circumstances of this country at the 
present time are not of an ordinary character, 
and the horror such cruelties excite in the 
general public is, the Committee believe, over- 
come (it ishoped only for the present) by the 
fear of the dangers to which the public might 
be exposed by either enforcing the oo or giving 
such information as would enable others to do 
so.” Theappeal was worthy of a Queen ; one 
can only grieve that it should have been 
ineffectual. 
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down under Class 1, wanton cruelty ; 
a few belong to Class 4, painful treat- 
ment of domestic animals without 
adequate cause ; some I suppose, though 
not many, to Class 5, for setting cocks 
to fight may perhaps be dignified with 
the name of sport ; but there is nothing, 
as was to be expected, under either 
Class 3 or Class 6. 

When we look at the total for the 
year 1881, and find that the Society 
has procured more than four thousand 
convictions, we can scarcely help feeling 
strongly that it is well that such a 
Society exists, and that it is a sad 
thing that its existence should be 
necessary. On the whole, however, I 
am disposed to believe that public 
opinion upon the subject is sound ; 
even the extravagant views, as they 
seem to me, of the extreme anti- 
vivisectionists, are, to say the most, 
benevolence gone a little mad. Mean- 
while we have, if I am not mistaken, 
as many as eight or nine Acts con- 
nected with this subject on the Statute 
Book, commencing with Mr. Martin’s 
memorable Act passed in 1822. Great 
reforms have been effected during the 
last half century ; and though all may 
not be as it should be, and though there 
may be plenty of work remaining for 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, still I think it is 
impossible for any Englishman, who 
has travelled in other countries, not to 
assign to his own a high place with 
regard to the sense of moral duty 
towards animals which it has been the 
effort of this paper to discuss.” 


Harvey CaARLIsLe. 


* The distinction sometimes drawn by Italians 
between brutes and Christians is illustrated in 
an amusing manner by the following true 
story. An English sculptor in Florence, who 
had exerted himself in forming a local Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
lately dismissed a workman from his studio. 
The man wrote him an indignant letter, 
which wound up with the statement that 
the sculptor’s conduct was quite intelligible ; 
he took much pains about the brute animals, 
and therefore Mad no kindly feeling left for 
Christians. 
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ADRIFT. 


Ever the waterlily rocked 
Upon the rocking stream,’ 
Where the little clouds, reflected, flocked 
And steered across her dream, 
And ever she sighed, “ Why must I stay 
In the river’s bend from day to day? 
Oh, were I free to sail away, 
Where the seas with wonder teem! 


“T know that I am fair,” she said, 
“T watch it in the wave, 
At anchor here in the river-bed, 
That holds me like a grave. 
What good is the sun’s gold light to me— 
Or what good a living thing to be, 
When none draws ever nigh to see 
The beauty that I have!” 


The bird in the alder farther flew, 
At the ending of his song; 
The rat plunged in where the rushes grew, 
And paddled his way along ; 
The wind in the osiers stirred and sighed 
That the current was swift, and the world was wide— 
And “away! and away!” the ripples cried, 
And the river tide ran strong. 


Was she happier when the stars were born, 
And the bird sat mute in the tree? 
When she rocked and swayed, with her cables torn, 
And felt that she was free? 
When the banks slid backward on either hand— 
For the rat had gnawed through her anchor strand, 
And the wind had kissed her away from land, 
And was kissing her out to sea. 








Adrift. 


The river mouth was broad and black, 
With currents countercrossed, 

Where the foam churned white in the eddy’s track, 
And the scattered stars were lost. 

No glimpse she saw of either bank, 

But a waste of weed that heaved and sank, 

Where from gulf to gulf she reeled and shrank, 
And from wave to wave she tossed. 


The Sun uprose through a glory spread, 

And climbed by a cloudy stair, 

And “ What is the thing, O Sea!” he said, 

“ Your breakers are tumbling there?” 
“That?” said the Sea, “with the muddied face, 
And the cup all tattered and reft of grace? 

A flower, they say, fror. some inland place, 


,”? 


That once on a time was fair! 


May Prosyn. 























TOURGENIEFF’S NOVELS 


AS INTERPRETING THE POLITICAL MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 


Apart from the merits they possess 
as works of rare art, and beyond any 
interest they may excite as stories 
of human passion and suffering, the 
novels of Tourgenieff afford rich mate- 
rials to the student of the secial and 
political movements that have succes- 
sively agitated the civilised society of 
Russia during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. Each of his principal 
novels is concerned with, and attempts 
the solution of, the particular question 
oceupying the minds of the’intelligent 
class of his countrymen at the time of 
its composition. And to this we are 
justified in attributing no little of the 
immediate success they have invari- 
ably achieved. The publication of a 
new tale by Tourgenieff is an event 
in the world of Russian letters ; for 
the reader knows beforehand that in 
it will be found the statement and 
examination of some burning problem 
of contemporary Russian life and poli- 
tics. It is for this reason that his 
novels possess a peculiar value to 
foreigners, who are thus presented 
with a key to the seemingly abrupt 
changes that have within the present 
generation come over Russian society ; 
and much that at first strikes us 
as rash and contradictory in the 
tendency of contemporary Russian 
thought, assumes a different aspect 
after we have followed the course and 
development of the ideas on which 
that life is based, as sketched in his 
fascinating pages. It is from this 
point of view that I propose to treat 
of his novels in the present paper, 
since it can scarcely be necessary to 
point out their literary excellences, 
since they are familiar to many, 
through the admirable translations of 
Merimée and others; and though, 
owing to the wide field which the sub- 
ject covers, the criticism must neces- 


sarily be hasty and imperfect, the 
attempt to appreciate these novels in 
their historical bearing ought not to 
be altogether uninstructive or unin- 
teresting. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively 
short interval of time that separates 
us from the date when Tourgenieff’s 
first work of any importance, Stories 
Jrom a Sportsman’s Notebook, was 
given to the world, it is not easy 
to estimate the change which these 
tales contributed to effect in public 
opinion. Truths now undisputed, and 
which, from having become received 
commonplaces, are scarcely worth 
stating, were then regarded as bold 
novelties. The peasant class was 
then separated by a far more rigid 
line of demarcation from the so-called 
higher orders of society than is the 
case in the present day; and novel- 
ists who introduced into their works 
sketches of serf-life, naturally wrote 
under the influence of this idea. They 
either, like Karamsin, gave such an 
idyllic charm to their pictures, that 
the reader, touched with the patri- 
archal relation of the serf to his master, 
could only infer that any radical change 
in their mutual position would be an 
injury and a curse to both; or else, 
like Gogol, they contented themselves 
with reproducing the external circum- 
stances of peasant life, and thus exposed 
the more patent evils of a system 
which allowed proprietors to live in 
sluggish ease upon the toil of their 
enslaved dependants. But by both 
classes of writers we find the peasant 
represented as something beneath and 
different to ourselves. In the one 
case, he is a kind of pet dog that 
depends for his existence on the ca- 
pricious favour of his master ; in the 
other, a poor brute that, through long 
exposure to cruelty, has lost all sense 








of shame or degradation. Tourgenieff 
was the first to paint the serf as a 
man—the first to make us feel that 
beneath his rough sheepskin there 
beat a human heart, and that the 
filth, poverty, and ignorance of his 
lot had not altogether stifled the 
warm and kindly instincts of our 
nature. Thus, in the story entitled 
The Singers, we are introduced into 
a low country alehouse, with its inse- 
parable dirt, heated atmosphere, and 
uninviting odours of drink; but, in- 
stead of dwelling exclusively on the 
more unpleasing features of the scene, 
the novelist shows how its rude, boor- 
ish frequenters, in spite of the low 
pleasures to which, for want of any- 
thing better, they so readily abandon 
themselves, are still endowed with 
higher instincts that require only to 
be cultured. Two of the company 
enjoy no little renown in the district 
for their skill as singers, and in the 
eager enthusiasm with which the 
drinkers watch their rival efforts to 
outdo one another, in the delight with 
which they listen to the old familiar 
melodies, and in the strange weird 
power which these songs of the people 
exercise over their rude natures, we 
recognise the humanity common to us 
all, which no slavery can entirely efface. 
A similar tone pervades all the stories ; 
and in the sadly touching tale of the 
deformed, dumb dvornik, we see how 
love, denied its natural modes of mani- 
festation, avenges the wrong done to it 
by fondly and devotedly lavishing 
itself on the dog Mouwmou, the one 
creature in the world that is attached 
to him, and whose attachment brings 
out the man’s hidden and unsuspected 
goodness of heart. 

And if the better feelings and higher 
instincts that yearned in vain for a 
broader sphere of activity were thus 
cramped by the unnatural position of 
the serfs, the baneful influences of a 
system radically opposed to the first 
laws of humanity were not less marked 
on the character of their proprietors and 
masters. The exposure of these influ- 
ences derives additional force from the 
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evident care with which the novelist 
avoids anything bearing the least ap- 
proach to melodrama or sensationalism. 
He does not regale us with any of 
those hideous atrocities and brutal ex- 
cesses in which the annals of Russian 
serfdom are unfortunately so rich; he 
refrains from dwelling on what might 
be considered exceptional cases of tyran- 
nous cruelty, and does not write as if 
he had sat down to the composition of 
these stories with the single purpose 
of advocating a particular social 
theory. But it is exactly in this 
that the real worth of the sports- 
man’s experiences resides. We are 
compelled to acknowledge, what the 
Russian public at that time were too 
disposed to deny—the inseparable, 
necessary, and inherent evils of serf- 
dom. It is true that Ovsianikoff, a 
peasant himself, and one who there- 
fore enjoyed full opportunities of 
judging the real condition of his 
class, declares that “ things are better 
now, and will be still better in the 
days of our children ;” and no doubt 
the later phases of serfage were free 
from many of the violences and in- 
famies that disgraced its earlier stages. 
But the cynical indifference to the 
most elementary rights of human be- 
ings once in fashion had now given 
place to a strange mixture of book- 
talk about “fraternity,” and a practical 
neglect of the real interests of the 
poorer classes, who were still held in 
a state of degrading bondage. In 
Von Viezin’s old play, The Minor, 
Madame Prostocova—or Lady Booby 
as she might have been christened 
had she figured in one of Farquhar’s 
comedies—on hearing that her servant 
Paulina is ill in bed with a low 
fever, exclaims: “ Keep her bed, the 
beast !—keep her bed! just as if she 
were a born lady!” The language 
of Madame Zvierkoff, in one of Tour- 
genieff’s tales, is less brutal, but be- 
tokens a like crass ignorance of the 
rights belonging to the humblest and 
poorest of men. She complains bit- 
terly of the “black and monstrous 
ingratitude” of poor Irene, who actu- 














ally has the audacious presumption to 
ask her employer’s leave to marry, 
though “she knows that her mistress 
has not another chambermaid to take 
her place, and that it is a rule of the 
house not to have married servants.” 
And when the weeping girl throws 
herself at her ladyship’s feet and again 
prays for the sanction, without which 
no peasant could marry, she at once 
raises her up and blandly assures her 
that “we should never demean our- 
selves so far as to forget what is due 
to human dignity.” Nor is Madame 
Zvierkoff in any way an exceptional 
case. It is the same with Pustozvo- 
noff—or Emptyphraser, as his name 
might be rendered into English—who 
liked to&how himself before his pea- 
sants in the national Russian dress, 
shook hands with them when he began 
a conversation, and was always cry- 
ing out: “I am Russian, and you 
too are Russians; I love every- 
thing that is Russian,” who read his 
favourite books of advanced liberal 
character, but in practice allowed 
things to go on in their old way, and 
never effected a single reform in the ad- 
ministration of his estate, or tried to 
ameliorate the hard and cruel fate 
of his wretched peasant serfs. This, 
then, is the lesson which, intentionally 
or not, Tourgenieff’s book teaches us ; 
and it is hard to exaggerate the 
service it rendered to the advance- 
ment of the only possible solution of 
the serf difficulty—the complete eman- 
cipation of the people. Ovsianikoff 
may console himself with the belief 
that things are already better, and 
that the lot of his children will be 
still happier, but we rise from the 
perusal of his own story with the 
conviction that neither to him nor 
to his descendants was happiness or 
progress possible so long as an entire 
class could be bought, sold, or ex- 
changed, according to the caprice or 
interest of their hereditary proprietors. 

The first step in progress has already 
been made when a nation becomes 
conscious of the latent force it 
possesses, and determines, however 
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vaguely, to free itself from the heavy 
hindrances that have hitherto impeded 
its free and natural development. 
The second great step is, of course, 
when the people have found wise 
and competent leaders to give a 
healthy direction to their efforts, and 
are thus enabled to secure a general 
recognition of their wants, and an 
extinction of the hereditary wrongs 
from which they suffer. These two 
stages in the history of popular 
reform are generally separated one 
from the other by a long interval 
of partial successes and repeated 
failures. The novels of Tourgenieff, 
from Roudine to Virgin Soil, are 
concerned with the first of these 
periods in contemporary Russian his- 
tory, and their general tone would 
lead us to believe that the advent of 
the second, even if it is to be hoped 
for, will not be witnessed by the 
present or succeeding generation. 
But it may be doubted whether 
events have justified any such fore- 
boding, Few, no doubt, of the hopes 
indulged in have been realised, many 
a proud scheme of national regene- 
ration has fallen through, and the 
last few years have been saddened 
by stern measures of repression, di- 
rected against the desperate attempts 
of impatient enthusiasts. But the 
work of the brave men who, in spite 
of danger and suspicion, pointed out 
to their countrymen the end towards 
which they ought to strive, was not 
altogether in vain, and they lighten 
up the failures of the present with a 
ray of hope, and serve to strengthen 
our belief in the coming reformation. 
We need not, therefore, wonder if 
the larger number of intelligent Rus- 
sians look back with pride to those 
“golden days,” as Stchedrin calls 
them, when Belinski in burning words 
anticipated the glorious future that 
awaits his country, and when Gra- 
novski—the most gifted of the many 
gifted teachers of whom Moscow Uni- 
versity could then boast—called into 
action the noblest instincts of patriot- 
ism. They were days, the glow and 
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enthusiasm of which it is difficult for 
a foreigner to appreciate, which per- 
haps may seem to contain something 
ludicrous and bombastic, but to which, 
in truth, we may apply the words of 
our own poet :— 


“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive ; 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


It was only natural that around the 
few earnest men, who proved in deeds 
of self-sacrifice, and not alone in words, 
the love they bore to their country, 
and the interest they took in all that 
tended to the development of her 
moral strength and power, were 
grouped a number of progress-ranters, 
simple theorists who blandly repeated 
to a gaping circle of admirers the 
phrases they had learned from books 
or picked up from college lectures. 
Nor must we ridicule them for their 
love of theorising, or judge them by 
the severer standard of later days. 
In the natural course of events, the 
time is long past when they could be 
accepted as the guides and leaders of 
liberal thought. But they were use- 
ful, even necessary, in their genera- 
tion ; superior to those who had gone 


. before them, inasmuch as they were 


free from the affected dandyism of an 
Oneguin, or the morbid misanthropy 
of a Petchorin, and were the legi- 
timate precursors of that calm, un- 
selfish, passionless devotion to truth 
which inspired a Bazaroff. The age 
of talkers must precede the age of 
practical reformers. 

To this class of phrasemakers— 
“minikin Hamlets,” as they are called 
in another of Tourgenieft’s works— 
and inactive propagandists, belonged 
Roudine, the hero of the novel bearing 
his name. The son of a weak-minded 
but fond mother, who surrounded 
him from his infancy with every care 
and luxury, he soon learned the easy 
lesson of self-approbation, and re- 
garded himself as the god of the little 
world in which he moved. His talents 
were just sufficient to enable him to lay 
down the law in second-hand phrases of 
oracular wisdom, on social and political 
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questions that won the easy admira- 
tion of the strong-minded women and 
conceited prigs who frequented the 
weekly conversaziones with which his 
mother varied the monotony of country 
life. And it must be confessed, that 
for a time at least, and till their 
novelty has worn off, there is a kind 
of charm in the generous zeal with 
which the young orator pleads for the 
reform of the more flagrant abuses of 
his age. But he never seems to think 
it necessary to do more than advocate 
the cause of progress in glowing 
speech, and never:concerns himself with 
anything so vulgar as the realisation 
of the projected schemes of reform. 
Not that he is unconscious of the 
futility of this lip-devotion to truth ; 
he more than once reproaches himself 
with remaining “ an imperfect being ” ; 
and when Natasha urges him to work 
out that which he has so well planned, 
he confesses that she has shown him the 
road he ought to tread, but which he 
has so strangely missed. “You are 
right,” he says; “I ought to act, and 
not waste my strength in phrases— 
empty, useless talk, mere words.” 
In this very confession he falls into 
his habitual sin, and seeks to salve 
over his wounded self-love with words, 
as if they had a healing power, and 
formed the end and purpose of life. 
Nor must we fail to note certain traits 
which distinguish Roudine from the 
landed proprietors of the neighbour- 
hood, such as Pegasoff, on whom he 
looked down as beings of an inferior 
order. We shall then see that even 
a very imperfect activity may be 
less hurtful than Roudine’s barren 
eloquence. We know that Pegasoif 
was guilty of taking bribes, did not 
scruple to toady his superiors, and 
professed a worldly disbelief in honesty 
and disinterestedness ; but his peasants 
were not sunk in poverty, and were 
better cared for than those on Rou- 
dine’s estate, of whose existence, except 
through the reports of the German 
steward, their master was completely 
ignorant. For, like all men of his 
class, Roudine considered himself to be 
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far above the common tribe; and, as 
Dobrolouboff, the Russian critic, has 
well expressed it, “In the days of 
Roudine, men who believed themselves 
to be superior to the sphere in which 
they were fated to move, grew so fast 
and multiplied with such rapidity 
that, if the change that came over the 
national life had not happily put a 
stop to their growth, there would soon 
have been no sphere left for them 
to be superior to.” Nor is it 
only in his public career—if such a 
term can be applied to Roudine—that 
this inertness is evident. In the pur- 
suit of his own individual happiness 
there is the same lack of power ; and 
though he talks himself into love 
with Natasha, he shrinks from carry- 
ing out his eloquent protestations of 
affection at the critical moment when 
the brave girl is ready to risk all, 
and fly with him. Only once is he 
stirred up to activity, and even then he 
proves once more the absence of that 
solidity of character without which 
the best of our deeds are but irra- 
tional impulse. He takes part in the 
Parisian revolution of 1848, and dies 
of a wound received whilst defending 
one of the barricades. As if his own 
country had no need of the services of 
her children; and as if there were 
no cause save the stranger’s on which 
to exereise his energies. 

Lavretski, the hero of Tourgenieff’s 
next novel, A WNobleman’s Retreat— 
better known as Une Nichée de Gen- 
tilshommes and Liza—might at first 
sight appear to be nothing more 
than a second edition of Roudine. 
But they are distinguished by cer- 
tain radical differences in the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, as well 
as by some leading divergences of 
character. Lavretski is not of un- 
mixed noble descent, like Roudine, his 
father having married a serf-girl, and 
on one oceasion he even boasts that 
“pure plebeian blood flows in his 
veins.” It is, doubtless, this plebeian 
descent that provoked his warm pro- 
tests against the shallow cosmopo- 
litanism of men like Panshene, who 
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imagimed that the sovereign remedy 
for home evils was to borrow a 
foreign civilisation, and as much as 
possible to unrussianise Russia. On 
the contrary, he believed in the youth 
and strength of his country, distrusted 
sudden progress, but rather placed 
his hope in the continuous develop- 
ment of national life, and viewed 
with suspicion panaceas which had 
nothing to recommend them save their 
foreign patent, and their success 
when applied to maladies of an 
entirely different nature to those 
from which his country was suffer- 
ing. His father’s example alone 
must have been suflicient to sicken 
him of all such theorists, nor had he 
to search far for proofs of the paltry 
ends achieved by this frothy cham- 
pionship des droits de Thomme. Fre- 
quent visits to London had made 
his father a rampant anglomanist ; 
but this did not hinder him from re- 
garding himself as a Russian patriot, 
though of his numerous schemes of re- 
form only one, an improvement in the 
shape and colour of the livery of his 
lackeys, had been carried into execu- 
tion. For, in general, these schemes 
were of so wide and comprehensive a 
nature, embracing the interests of the 
whole empire, that they soared far 
beyond the wants of the narrow circle 
within which his own. estate was com- 
prised. The supervision of his property 
and the care of his serfs were there- 
fore handed over to his sister; the 
good patriot not liking to have any 
personal communication with his pea- 
santry, the odour of whose dress and 
person had from his youth been his 
especial abomination. He resolves to 
make of his son what he called un 
homme, and accordingly gives him a 
Spartan education under the imme- 
diate direction of a Swiss tutor, who, 
besides the usual programme of the 
sciences, in accordance with the advice 
of Rousseau, trains him in carpentry 
and joining. But when the insurrec- 
tion of 1825, the logical outcome in 
act of his fine theories, so signally 
failed, he became afraid of the possible 
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consequences of his liberal ideas, 
burned the elaborate essays he had 
written under the influence of the 
French revolution, grew excessively 
guarded in his speech, ceased to be 
a freethinker, went regularly to 
church on Sundays and holidays, and 
bowed profoundly whenever he met 
the governor-general, that all-powerful 
representative of imperial authority 
in a Russian country district. The ease 
with which he thus adopted opinions 
diametrically opposed to those he had 
all his life so loudly advocated, served 
to convince his son that such men 
could never give a healthy, or any 
other, direction to national life. After 
the death of his father, therefore, 
Lavretski entered Moscow University, 
in spite of his four-and-twenty years, 
determined by study to prepare him- 
self for the real work of life. In this 
respect, however much he may lack 
resolution and energy, he is superior to 
Roudine. For whilst the latter consist- 
ently failed to discover the emptiness 
of the phrases which formed the be- 
ginning and end of his activity, to 
Lavretski life had already begun to be 
a disappointment and a burden, because 
it was so empty and so aimless. It is 
true that his marriage with the heart- 
less, frivolous Barbara induced him 
for a while to renounce all work, and 
in the solitude and quiet of his 
country home to seek forgetfulness of 
the past. But once more, that which 
would have lulled Roudine into slug- 
gish resignation, arouses Lavretski to 
a consciousness of the humiliation 
involved in any such passive surren- 
der to fate; and in all around him, 
in every mood of nature, he finds a 
fresh stir to activity. It was thus 
that on the first day of his arrival in 
the dull country village where he had 
resolved to bury himself from the 
world, the tranquil languor of the 
scenery seemed to typify only too 
faithfully the dead calm and purpose- 
less stagnation of the days that 
awaited him. “There was not a 
breath of air or the least noise to 
break the calm. The wind had not 


strength enough to stir the foliage of 
the trees; the swallows, as they 
swept the ground with their wings, 
silently chased one another, and the 
heart felt oppressed with the silent 
persistence of their flight. The sun 
sank softly in the clear blue sky ; the 
clouds floated slowly in the golden 
ether, alone seeming to have an aim, 
and to know whither they were 
bound. Elsewhere, and at this very 
moment, the sea of life was tossing 
with its foaming and tumultuous 
waves; but here it was calm and 
motionless as a piece of stagnant 
water.” 

The contrast between the movement 
of the clouds and the inert aimlessness 
to which Lavretski was condemning 
himself, is at once highly poetical and 
unforced, and gives us the keynote to 
his character. For this knowledge 
that life must not be purposeless gave 
him strength to rise superior to a 
temptation requiring no ordinary 
courage to resist, and enabled him to 
forego the rich stores of happiness 
which his love for the pure and noble- 
minded Liza promised to secure him. 
Nay, more, if he would satisfy, in 
spirit as well as in letter, the higher 
requirements of duty, he must not 
only deny himself that love, but he 
must listen to her counsel, and not 
refuse her prayer that he would par- 
don the wife who had done him so 
cruel a wrong. It was a hard struggle, 
one which Roudine would have quietly 
thrust aside, but which Lavretski 
dared not ignore. And if in the 
critical moment he partially failed, 
and for an instant shrank from obey- 
ing the inspirations of his better 
nature, he conquered in the end, and 
found in Liza’s keener and less sel- 
fish idea of duty an encouragement to 
prove himself wn homme in a far 
nobler and truer sense than his father 
had intended. Nor after his for- 
giveness of Barbara did he repeat 
the error he had committed when 
the discovery of his wife’s unfaith- 
fulness seemed to have robbed his life 
of every purpose and every charm ; 
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but, instead of weakly hugging his 
grief to his heart,-he put aside self, 
and sought consolation for his own 
woes in ameliorating the ills of others 
and in improving the lot of his 
peasants. 

If we now pass on to Tourgenieff’s 
next work, On the Eve, we shall see 
in its situations, types, and characters, 
an advancing change in the life of 
the nation, even greater than that 
presented by the story of Lavretski 
when compared with the dreamy 
experiences of Roudine. If we re- 
member that it was written im- 
mediately after the conclusion of 
the Crimean war, and that the 
action of the story is laid in 1853, 
we shall have no difficulty in under- 
standing the reason of this change. 
The fall of Sebastopol, however 
wounding to military pride, had given 
a healthy shock to the country 
at large; a new spirit of activity 
began to animate every class of 
society ; the old dull routine system 
had been put on its trial nd found 
wanting ; something more than ab- 
stract principles and negatively vir- 
tuous theories of life were felt to be 
necessary to give stability to national 
institutions ; and Russia, profiting by 
the experience of the other nations of 
Europe, became convinced that, to 
hold her place among the Great 
Powers, she must abandon her slug- 
gish adherence to an ancient and 
worn-out system for an honest and 
practical sympathy with the wants 
and requirements of a progressive 
age. In this novel we accordingly 
escape from simple theorists, who 
would be out of place in a picture of 
contemporary life, and in their stead 
we have Insaroff, the devoted patriot, 
and Ellen, with her longings for the 
happiness of others. To do good is 
their aim, and they are not, like 
Roudine, .content with only talking 
of it, or, like Lavretski, disheartened 
and repulsed by difficulties in their 
way. 

The heroine, Ellen, in her childhood 
has been singularly free from that 


fretful domestic oppression which 
often thwarts the development of 
a child’s individuality. The acci- 
dental circumstances of her life 
further contributed to strengthen a 
natural independence of character. 
Her father, Nicholas Artemvitch Sta- 
choff, who looked upon himself as an 
enlightened philosopher of the scepti- 
cal school, but in reality was a dull 
and prosy mediocrity, had married 
Anna Vassielieyna for her money, 
and after the marriage spent as little 
of his time as he could in Ler society, 
and became intimate with Augustina, 
a pretty German widow, who hunoured 
and fooled him to his heart’s content. 
Anna, a sickly sentimental woman, 
bearing some resemblance to Marie 
Dmitrievna, in Liza, had not spirit 
enough to resent this neglect, or 
sufficient dignity to prevent her from 
bewailing her lot to all her friends 
and relations, including even her own 
daughter. In this way, Ellen, not- 
withstanding her youth, is made a 
kind of judge between her father and 
mother, and is led to cultivate a 
habit of reflection ‘unnatural to her 
years. Sue which at a later period, 
wher che critical moment in her life 
had arrived, enabled her to act with 
promptitude and decision. She was 
not slow in seeing through the pompous 
superciliousness of her father ; and the 
love she felt for her mother was mingled 
with pity, not altogether free from 
that contempt to which pity is always 
akin. This feeling is very happily ex- 
pressed by the novelist, when he tells 
us that “she behaved to Anna Vas- 
sielievna as she would to an invalid 
grandmother.” But in other respects, 
the constant spectacle of her mother’s 
weakness and sufferings was beneficial 
to Ellen. It made her feel for others, 
and taught her to sympathise with 
the poor and wretched. In her 
eleventh year she became acquainted 
with Kate, a peasant girl, to whom 
she often gave presents of dress 
or money. These two would sit for 
hours together, while Kate related to 
her friend the story of her life, the 
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cruelties she had to endure at the 
hands of an ill-tempered aunt who 
was constantly beating her, and her 
resolution to run away one day, and 
“trust to God for food and health.” 
Kate soon after died, but the friend- 
ship could not fail to leave its traces 
on Ellen’s character. It did not make 
her sentimental, for sentimentality is 
always inactive, but it inspired her 
with a longing to relieve the neces- 
sities of the poor; and “the sight of 
a beggar or starving person,” we are 
told, “was a misery and worrying 
anxiety to her, and disturbed her rest ; 
nor was she content till she had re- 
lieved his wants, and enlisted the 
sympathy of all around her in his 
favour.” Her present life seemed to 
be trifling, and became unbearable, 
and she kept aloof from its petty con- 
cerns. She longed for a wider sphere 
of action, and was haunted with a 
vague desire to do something that 
should make her necessary to the 
world. She had not yet succeeded in 
defining the part she was to play ; she 
did not know what it was that could 
alone satisfy the yearnings of her 
nature ; and whilst ready and eager 
for life, lived waitingly and hopefully 
“on the eve” of an active career. 
Oh, if some one,” she writes in her 
journal, “would but tell me, this or 
that is what you ought todo! To be 
good—that is not enough: to do good 
—that is the great thing in life!” 

At first sight it may seem strange 
that Ellen does not endeavour to 
make her influence felt at home. 
Keenly sensitive to the wide depar- 
ture of the life that surrounded her 
from the ideal she had formed to her- 
self, she still does nothing to purify 
it from its baseness and purposeless 
frivolity. Her father and mother are 
to her mere strangers, or at the best 
distant relations in whom she has little 
or no interest. With the young, 
simple-minded Zoe, her companion 
and governess, she is distant and 
cold; and though she frequently 
taunts her cousin Shoubine—a young 
artist living in the house—with his 


light-mindedness and ready aban- 
donment to the passing fancy of the 
moment, she never tries to influence 
him for good. This unwillingness to 
act upon others is, however, in strict 
keeping with Ellen’s character. The 
trivialities of home-life appeared to her 
to offer no fit field for action; by 
coming into contact with them she 
could only lower and degrade herself, 
without effecting any good. More than 
this, her inexperience of the world 
made her fear collision with the preju- 
dices and habits of others; and this 
fear was not so much the result of 
moral cowardice, as of a_ sensitive 
dread lest she should be the cause of 
annoyance or offence. It is this feel- 
ing which prompted her to write in 
her journal of Insaroff :—“ Yes, one 
cannot joke with him ; it is no playing 
matter ; and he knows how to defend 
himself. But why that evil look, 
those trembling lips, that strange 
concentrated passion in his eyes? 
Or must it be so with men like him ? 
Is it impossible to be manly and brave 
without throwing off much that is 
tender and gentle? Life—he told me 
once—is rough and cruel.” It is this 
roughness and this cruelty she would 
avoid, She had not yet learned that 
tenderness is often the result of pre- 
ference for one’s own ease to a disin- 
terested fulfilment of duty, and that 
a practical knowledge of life’s work 
can only be obtained at the sacrifice of 
the softer feelings of the heart. 

Such being the character of Ellen, 
we can readily understand the little 
sympathy she would feel for a Shou- 
bine, whom she regarded as a kind of 
spoiled child, and whose pliant nature 
and fickle disposition were so radically 
opposed to her ideal. It was different 
with Shoubine’s friend, Andrew Petro- 
vitch Bersenieff, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and with whom she 
was brought into almost daily contact. 
The son of a professor, he was him- 
self devoted to philosophy, and a 
hard reader; but to these intel- 
lectual qualities there was united a 
spirit of simple modesty and indolent 
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self-denial. As he once told his friend 
Shoubine, he did not desire to be num- 
ber one, but thought that to be number 
two was man’s happiest and best 
vocation. It is this unselfishness 
that first arouses Ellen’s sympathy 
and interest, though the somewhat 
ignoble love of ease on which it 
is in reality based prevents the hold 
which he at one moment obtained 
over her heart from being perma- 
nent or complete. His heroism is 
of a passive nature; he is able to 
endure much, to make great sacri- 
fices; and to behave nobly when an 
occasion presents itself. But the oc- 
casion must come unsought. He has 
not sufficient strength either to de- 
termine a line of action, or to play an 
independent part when called upon to 
act. So it is, that whilst loving Ellen 
he becomes a mediator between her 
and Insaroff, promotes their intimacy, 
watches over Insaroff during his ill- 
ness, makes no effort to secure Ellen’s 
love, but with a slavish submission to 
what he idly deems to be his fate, 
allows the prize to be snatched from 
hishand. “ Let them go, he exclaims ; 
it is all over now! Not without 
reason my father used to say to me: 
You and I, my ‘boy, are no aristo- 
crats, pleasure-takers, fortune’s pets ; 
nor are we, on the other hand, for- 
tune’s martyrs ; but we are workers, 
mere workers. Put on your paper- 
cap, like a good workman; take your 
place behind the counter in your 
dveary warehouse; let the sun shine 
on others! Our life, too, however 
hard and dull, is not without its 
pleasures and rewards!” 

Insaroff is strong exactly in those 
points where Bersenieff is weak. A 
Bulgarian by birth, he was filled with 
a passionate love for his country—a 
love strengthened by the desire to 
avenge the brutal murder of his 
mother by a Turkish aga, and the 
not less brutal execution of his father 
for having slain the assassin ; and he 
lived with but one aim and one ob- 
ject—to secure its freedom from the 
hideous tyranny of the Turks. He 


never thought of separating his per- 
sonal happiness from the happiness of 
his country. Such an idea, however 
natural to the educated and philoso- 
phical Bersenieff, could never occur 
to the simple-minded Bulgarian ; 
in promoting the one he believed 
that he was best promoting the 
other. “You love your country 
dearly?” was a question Ellen put 
to him in one of their earlier inter- 
views. “What else is there worth 
loving?” he passionately replied. 
“What else is there which never 
changes, of which you never doubt, 
in which, next to God, you never 
cease to believe? And when she, 
your country, has need of you. . 
well, well, the veriest boor, the 
lowest beggar in Bulgaria, not one 
whit less than I myself, awaits one 
and the same thing; we have all but 
one and the same end in view.” In 
these words we see the vast difference 
between the two men.  Insaroff is 
no cold philosopher, calculating and 
dreamily wondering whether he shal! 
play the part of “number one” or of 
“number two”—that events must de- 
cide; but longing and panting to 
take part, in the van or’ the rear 
of the coming battle, against injustice 
and wrong. Bersenieff, too, is capable 
of this; but he would be glad were 
the sacrifice never demanded of him, 
and looks forward with shrinking and 
aversion to the possibility of being 
engaged in the strife. In her journal, 
Ellen, with the keenness of a woman’s 
judgment, notes this inferiority in 
Bersenieff’s character : — “ Andrew 
Petrovitch is perhaps more learned, 
and wiser ; this may be; but he is so 
little when compared with him. 
Whenever he speaks of his father- 
land, his form becomes fuller, his face 
wears a strange beauty, and his voice 
obtains a manlier tone ; then, in truth, 
there is not a man in the whole world 
to whom he need yield. And he not 
only talks, but acts, and will act.” 

In spite of all that the critics have 
written, each wishing to find in it a 
solution favourable to his own political 
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creed, there ought to be no great dif- 
ficulty in discovering the lesson which 
this novel is intended to teach. The 
only one of its characters who does 
not talk, but acts, is not a Russian, 
but a Bulgarian; and the contrast 
is brought out with a force that 
is almost stern in its pointedness in 
the scene where the dying Insaroff, 
the man of action, is visited by Lupo- 
yaroff, the empty talker and parrot- 
like expounder of the politics of young 
Russia. “ Insaroff was tired out with 
this unexpected visit, and lay down 
on the sofa. And that, he muttered 
bitterly as he looked up at Ellen, is 
our rising generation, our young 
Russia! They give themselves grand 
airs, and talk wonderfully well, but it 
is all talk, and there it ends.” We 
can then easily understand why, after 
Insaroff’s death, Ellen feels that she 
has no country but his, and determines 
to remain faithful to the cause to 
which he had devoted his life. “ Re- 
turn to Russia, she writes; Why? 
What is there to do in Russia?” 
And the very last sentence of the 
book forms a sad but just commen- 
tary on Ellen’s question. Urban 
Ivanovitch, her great-uncle, has re- 
ceived a letter from Shoubine, in 
which his correspendent repeats the 
question he had once asked him, 
“whether the time would ever come 
when there should be men amongst 
us ;” and “‘as he read these lines Urban 
Ivanovitch played with his fingers, 
and with a puzzled glance looked out 
of the window of hisroom.”’ But does 
not the title imply that, even whilst 
the puzzled Urban was playing with his 
fingers as he tried to solve the des- 
tinies of the Russian people, he and 
his generation were living “on the 
eve’’ of a new and more active era, 
when men should arise who both knew 
in what the malady of their country 
consisted, and would be endowed 


with sufficient strength and boldness 
to apply those remedies that can alone 
bring healing to her wounds? 

Happily for Russia, the Lupoyaroffs, 
who so strongly moved the scorn of 
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Insaroff, were rapidly losing the little 
influence they had ever possessed at 
the very time when, judging imper- 
fectly and from a foreigner’s point 
of view, he imagined them to be the 
true representatives of the new gene- 
ration. They had shown themselves 
to be useless ; for though they talked 
with the knowledge of men who had 
read much, and travelled more, of 
art, constitutional government, per- 
sonal liberty, parliaments, and open 
courts of justice, they still were aristo- 
cratically ignorant of the life and 
wants of the.peasants they owned, 
did not raise a finger to relieve the 
people from the gross superstitions in 
which they were sunk, and employed 
every obstructive tactic to delay and 


“thwart the emancipation of the serfs. 


Men of a higher type and a differ- 
ent mould were ready to take their 
place. Aisthetic disputes were for a 
season put aside, and, instead of 
spending their time in idle dreams 
of a fair future, the rubbish of 
the past was carted away, and the 
ground cleared, that the foundations 
of a solid and durable reform might 
be laid.! It is to these two classes, 
the Conservatives and Radicals of 
modern Russia, that we are intro- 
duced in Tourgenieff’s greatest and 
most famous novel, Fathers and 
Children, which, on its first ap- 
pearance, gave rise to such bitter 
controversy, and was in _ certain 
quarters roundly condemned as a 
spiteful and calumnious caricature 
of the rising generation. But in 
reality there is no reason to be angry ; 
and the most zealous adherent of posi- 
tive principles may without fear ac- 
cept Bazaroff, the hero, as an unex- 
aggerated type, who, in spite of the 
author’s uneasy suspicions and dis- 
trust of certain phases in contemporary 
life, wins our sympathy, because he 
contains within himself those mental 
and moral qualities by which alone 
can be inaugurated a new and fairer 
epoch in Russian civilisation. 

The characters of the novel natu- 
rally fall into two groups, and nearly 

















the whole book is made up of scenes 
in which the representatives of the 
old and the new school are brought 
into collision. To the former belong 
Nicholas Petrovitch Kirsanoff and 
his brother Paul Petrovitch; to the 
latter, Arcadie, the son of Nicholas, 
and Bazaroff, the son of an old army 
surgeon. It is worthy of remark that, 
as in his Stories from a Sportsman's 
Notebook, Tourgenieff did not fill in 
his picture of country life with por- 
traits of landlords exceptionally cruel 
or coarse, but rather selected the 
best types of their class; so now 
he does not fail to attribute to the 
two “fathers,” among the qualities 
inherited from their social posi- 
tion, many traits of a pleasing and 
even praiseworthy kind. But in both 
cases the conclusion we are forced to 
draw is one and the same. / We feel 
that these men have outlived their 
age; neither in sympathies, feelings, 
nor ideas do they belong to the pre- 
sent; and in their unwilling con- 
cessions to the spirit of progress, 
tacitly acknowledge that they have 
neither interest nor part in the work 
of the new generation. Nothing is 
allowed to disturb the monotony of 
their lives ; and if, under some strong 
external pressure, they are momen- 
tarily roused from their inactive 
lethargy, the result of their spasmodic 
activity is barren and unproductive. 
“ Every one knows me to be a Liberal 
and a lover of progress, complacently 
urges Paul Petrovitch; and why am 
I so? Because I honour the aristo- 
eracy. Where there is no feeling of 
self-respect, and this feeling is most 
highly developed among the aristo- 
cracy, there can be no durable founda- 
tion for le bien public.” Perfectly 
satisfied with the profession of Liberal 
principles—and what more had any 
one a right to demand ?—the good 
Paul and his brother, as they lounge 
in their easy chairs, pass the years of 
their life, which indeed go by pleasantly 
enough, since, as the novelist mali- 
ciously observes, “ nowhere does time 
fly so quickly as in Russia!” And 
No. 270.—voL. XLy. 
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certainly in those old days, so near 
us in date, so far removed in the 
radical changes that separate us from 
them, the years were quickly slept 
through in a slumber of unbroken 
content, 

It is with pleasure that we turn 
from these form-worshippers and word- 
idolaters to Bazaroff, the self-reliant 
and _self-concentred realist. We 
must not, as I have already hinted, 
be surprised if the portrait that 
Tourgenieff gives of the poor army 
surgeon’s son be here and there touched 
with repulsive colours. The cha- 
racter is too antagonistic to the poeti- 
cal and delicately romantic genius of 
the painter to admit of its being 
sketched with strict impartiality. To’ 
this feeling of instinctive antipathy 
we should perhaps attribute his 
silence as to the youth and early’ 
education of Bazaroff, and the pro-' 
cess by which he became a nega- 
tionist. To have given fully and 
accurately the history of this period 
in the life of his hero, the writer must 
more than feel sympathy for Bazaroff ; 
he must have gone through the same 
experiences, and the man who has 
once looked on the world with the eyes 
of a Bazaroff will remain to the end 
of his life a materialist. .We have 
thus the results alone of his education 
laid before us; we are made ac- 
quainted only with the objective side 
of his nature ; we hear what he says 
and see how he acts; but are left 
in ignorance as to the moving spring 
of his speech and conduct. But 
Tourgenieff has not been content with 
suppressing the influences by which 
Bazaroff’s character was moulded ; he 
has purposely exposed him to the 
antipathy of many of his readers by 
making him rough and unpolished in 
his speech, rude in his manners, 
and in dress and bearing offensively 
indifferent to the requirements of 
the world. Many who might be 
disposed to forgive his dangerous 
opinions can never be brought to 
pardon his violations of etiquette. 
In the novel itself, the origin of the 

II 
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dislike of the fastidious Paul Petro- 
vitch for Bazaroff is the undisguised 
contempt shown by the latter for the 
customs of good society. These quali- 
ties, I need scarcely remark, are gra- 
tuitously assigned, since a man may 
be the rankest of materialists and yet 
exemplary in his toilet and punce- 
tiliously scrupulous in his observance 
of the drawing-room code. 

Though little prone to parade his 
plebeian descent, Bazaroff never con- 
ceals it, and even regards his humble 
birth with a pride equal to that which 
the haughtiest noble takes in his 
aristocratic origin. 

“My grandfather ploughed his own 
land,” he tells Paul Petrovitch. And 
it is precisely because Bazaroff was 
not a baritch—the son of a noble— 
that he enjoyed the trust and confi- 
dence of the peasantry, and was en- 
abled to practise in his dealings with 
them a frankness that would have 
been taken in ill part from one of 
gentler birth. Paul Petrovitch can- 
not understand that it is possible for 
a man to sympathise with the people 
and still profess contempt for the de- 
grading superstitions of their creed. 

* No, no, he angrily exclaims, on one 
occasion, I will not believe that you, 
gentlemen, really know the Russian 
people, that you are the representa- 
tives of their wants, their longings. 
The Russian people are not such as 
you imagine. They honour tradition, 
they are patriarchal, they cannot live 
without faith. 

“IT will not dispute that, inter- 
rupted Bazaroff ; I am even ready to 
grant that on this point you are right. 

* And if I am right ? 

“ Still that proves nothing. 

“How does it prove nothing? 
stammered out the astonished Paul 
Petrovitch. Then, you go against the 
people?” 

* And what if wedo? The peasant 
believes that when it thunders the 
prophet Elijah is riding through the 
sky in his chariot. Am I toagree with 
him? And, besides, though he is a 
Russian, «om [ not one also? 


“No, you are not a Russian after 
all that you have said! I cannot ac- 
knowledge you to be a Russian ! 

“ My grandfather ploughed his own 
land, answered Bazaroff haughtily. 
Ask any of your peasants in which 
of us two he sees a fellow-country- 
man. Why, you do not even know 
how to speak to him! 

“ And you speak to him and at the 
same time despise him. 

“Why not, if he deserves con- 
tempt ?” 

In these last words we have the 
whole explanation of Bazaroff’s real 
character. He is the stern uncom- 
promising foe of all shams and of 
everything bearing the taint of pre- 
tence. He never affects to be different 
to, or better than, what he really is ; 
and if unintelligible to men like Paul 
Petrovitch, the rule of whose lives is 
based on decorous prudery, the genu- 
ineness of his speech and conduct is 
readily understood by those whose 
lowly position prevents them from 
being corrupted by the false shows of 
society. “ He belongs to us and is 
one of ourselves, ” exclaims an old serf. 
We never find Bazaroff neglecting the 
business of the moment, but he plod- 
dingly devotes himself to the modest 
task of ameliorating, as best he can, 
the miseries of those around him. The 
sphere of his labours may be humbler 
than would have suited the wide- 
reaching grasp of a Roudine, but it 
gains in completeness by being thus 
restricted. 

As we might expect, this enmity to 
display affects not only the practical 
life of Bazaroff, but is equally evident 
in his relations to nature, poetry, and 
art. Nothing is valuable in his 
eyes unless it brings some tangible 
and calculable good. He acknow- 
ledges only that which he can touch 
with his hands, see with his eyes, 
taste with his tongue; in a word, 
what is cognisable to one or other of 
the senses. The rest of our feelings he 
attributes to the action of our nervous 
system, to be conquered and repressed 
rather than cultivated or encouraged. 
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It is therefore impossible for him 
to find pleasure in mere views of 
nature, in the harmony of music, the 
colouring of the painter, the rhyme of 
the poet, or the charm of anan’s 
beauty. For him there is no ideal 
beyond the real ; aspirations towards 
something purer than earth can of 
itself afford, are to him romantic 
and sentimental; he never looks 
beyond the human, or busies him- 
self with those dreams of the spiri- 
tual wherein so many find their 
best consolation. “The one import- 
ant thing, says he, is that two and 
two make four ; all the rest is vain 
and empty.” Here we have Bazaroff’s 
prosaic view of the world and of 
human life. “ Nature, he continues, 
is not a temple, but a workshop in 
which man is the workman.” This 
forms the practical side of his creed. 
Worship of nature is an idle super- 
stition ; poetical delineations of na- 
ture are condemned as sentimental ; 
the circle of his studies is limited 
to the real and positive, discard- 
ing all that lies beyond the pro- 
vince of experience and proof. Hence 
also the realism which characterises 
his political opinions and speculations. 
To none of those fine-sounding phrases 
which Paul Petrovitch was pleased to 
parade before him could he attach any 
solid tangible signification. “ Aris- 
tocracy, liberalism, progress, princi- 
ples! exclaims he, what a host of 
foreign and useless words! A Rus- 
sian has no need of them, and should 
not accept them as a gift.” And in 
speaking thus, Bazaroff is only pro- 
testing against that monkey imitation 
of Western Europe which so long im- 
peded all nations! development in 
Russia, and could achieve nothing 
better than the reproduction of foreign 
manners and institutions on a soil un- 
suited to their growth. 

Although, as I have said, Tourge- 
nieff is pointedly silent as to the 
youth and eduestion of Bazaroff, we 
can have no doubt as to some of the 
controlling influences that induced him 
to become a negationist. “ At the pre- 


sent time, he explains, the most useful 
thing is denial, and so we deny.” He 
saw around him a crowd of noisy pro- 
fessors and pretentious preachers of 
liberalism, flaunting the borrowed 
robes of French freethinkers, but in 
whose voice the ring of insincerity and 
in whose step the strut and gait of men 
playing a part could easily be de- 
tected. The barrenness of their utter- 
ances was emphasised by the ready 
glibness with which they aired the 
theories they neither cared nor tried to 
put into practice. What wonder, then, 
if he turned from these idle theorists 
in contempt, and in his hatred of 
mere words he set-to to “clearing the 
ground ” of antiquated prejudices and 
worn-out creeds? The task of con- 
struction might be left to others, 
but the first and most pressing need 
was to find the solid rock on which 
to raise a building more durable than 
that which was already toppling 
about their ears. The system of serf- 
dom had struck too deeply into the 
social life of Russia to permit of its 
destruction without at the same time 
uprooting the most cherished institu- 
tions of the past. He consequently 
called himself, and is called by his 
friends, a Nihilist. The name has 
unfortunately acquired a terrible and 
evil meaning since Tourgenieff’s novel 
was written. But we should be doing 
a manifest injustice to Bazaroff, were 
we for a moment to confound him 
with those who during the last few 
years have usurped the title to them- 
selves, and by rendering it a synonym 
for assassin have made it an offence 
to every honest man. We have only 
to turn to the novel to discover in what 
sense it was originally applied to Baza- 
roff and his party : 

“And this M. Bazaroff, what is 
he in reality? asked Paul Petrovitch 
slowly. 

“ What is Bazaroff ? 

“ Arcadie smiled. Shall I tell you, 
uncle, what he really is? 

“Tf you please, nephew. 

“ He is a nihilist. 

“ What? exclaimed Nicholas Petro- 








vitch, whilst his brother raised his 
knife with a piece of butter on the end 
of the blade, and sat motionless. 

“ He is a nihilist, repeated Arcadie. 

“A  nihilist, stammered Nicholas 
Petrovitch ; that is from the Latin 
nihil, nothing, as far as I can judge. 
Then this word must signify a man 
who—who—believes in nothing. 

“Say rather, who respects no- 
thing, interrupted Paul Petrovitch, 
returning to his butter. 

“Who looks at everything from a 
critical .point of view, observed 
Arcadie. 

“ And is not that the same thing ? 
asked Paul Petrovitch. 

“No, not exactly. A nihilist is a 
man who bows before no authority, 
however honoured it may be, and 
accepts of no principle unproved. 

“And do you think that is right? 
interrupted Paul Petrovitch. 

“That depends on the individual, 
uncle; one man is the better for it, 
another very much the worse.” 

From this short scene we perceive 
that in calling his friend a nihilist 
Arcadie employed a term which he be- 
lieved to convey no reproach, even if it 
did for the moment shock so confirmed 
a conservative as Paul Petrovitch. But 
it may be doubted whether the name 
after all is happily applied. Bazaroff, 
to be a nihilist in Tourgenieff’s signi- 
fication of the word, should profess ex- 
clusively negational and abolitionary 
doctrines, whereas he is represented in 
the novel as endowed with positive 
qualities and as advocating positive 
principles. Call him a Positivist, and 
he is intelligible; baptise him a 
Nihilist, and he is inconsistent and 
contradictory ; for his nihilism is 
confined to criticising the institu- 
tions of his country. Moreover, 
absolute denial is scarcely ever to 
be found in an individual; it never 
can be the characteristic of a whole 
generation. In those identical points 
where Bazaroff seems to be most 
negative, he is really positive. Does 
he deny art? By that denial he 
affirms the inferiority of art to nature. 
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Does he deny the existence of love 
when it is bound by guarantees and 
conditions? By that denial he affirms 
the purity of love, inasmuch as the 
union of two ideas so opposed as love 
and bargaining is unseemly and de- 
grading. Does he deny that nature is 
atemple? By that denial he affirms 
work in nature’s workshop to be man’s 
highest mission and function. Nor 
must we charge him with the follies 
and extravagances of those who pro- 
fess to be his followers. There will 
always be Sietinkoffs and Kouschkines, 
who echo the cry of the hour, but who, 
no matter what character they assume 
—sentimentalist, misanthrope, or phi- 
losopher—the wise man will never 
confound with the real workers. 
When we thus systematically cata- 
logue the traits in Bazarofi’s character, 
it may seem impossible, I do not say 
to love, but even to tolerate or respect 
him. But, in truth, the more we 
study his nature, the better acquainted 
we become with the stern sincerity of 
his life, the less strong does our 
aversion to him grow. He may dis- 
please and irritate us, we may wish 
that he were less cold and calculat- 
ing, but we can never despise him. 
“Tf,” as M. Paesareff has well said, 
“ Bazaroffism be a malady, it is the 
malady of our days, so widely spread, 
that in spite of all our palliatives 
or amputations we must learn to 
endure it as best we can. We may call 
it a good or an evil, as we like—but 
stay its progress we cannot, for it per- 
vades the very air we breathe.” Nor 
must we forget that Bazaroff, like most 
men, is better than his creed. Those 
tenderer instincts which he theoreti- 
cally decries and ridicules in others are 
none the less strong within his own 
heart, nor has he by any schooling 
been able entirely to suppress them. 
The severity of the struggle against 
what he believes to be a weakness 
only serves to proclaim the strength 
and loftiness of his character. Of 
this we have a striking illustration in 
his affection for his aged parents. He 
inveighs against what he calls “ pam- 
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pering the old people,” and spends as 
little of his time as possible at home, 
seizing any pretext to stay with one or 
another of his friends, since only thus 
can he pursue his studies without per- 
petual interruption. “ At home it is 
impossible to do anything,” he ex- 
plains to Arcadie ; “ here at least you 
can shut yourself up and work. My 
father, it is true, tells me his room is 
at my service, but never likes me to 
be out of his sight. And I am ashamed 
to close the door on the old man. And 
it is the same with my mother. I hear 
her groaning and sighing in the next 
room, and then I have to leave off and 
go to her, and . . . how refuse her?” 
There is a kindliness of feeling in these 
words that belies the cold sternness 
of his scientific rules of life. And 
the half-shame with which he thus 
yields to the influence of our common 
nature is altogether abandoned when, 
brought face to face with death, 
he first feels the real strength of that 
love he had sought todeny. He re- 
minds his weeping father and mother 
that now is the moment to prove the 
power of the faith which they have 
all their lives professed; and when 
they hesitatingly beseech him to avail 
himself of the last consolations of 
religion, he consen by so doing 
he “ can only please them.” 

And so Bazaroff dies, imperfectly 
grasping, and only so far as his 
own peasant home is concerned, the 
true nature of the work required of 
her children by Russia—failing to 
comprehend it in its full and wide 
significance. It was a great thing 
to reject the idle sentimentalism of 
the talkers, but his hatred of cant 
at times gave an unreflecting harsh- 
ness to his zeal for denial. “The 
Russian moujik,” he on one occasion 
declares, “is like the mysterious 
stranger we meet with in the novels 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. Who understands 
him? He does not even understand 
himself.” And the poor moujik is 
unceremoniously banished from the 
world of politics and sent back to 
his predestined sphere of ignorance, 


neglect, and bondage. But the diffi- 
culty so conveniently shirked as being 
insoluble, still remains in all its puz- 
zling force. For it is precisely the 
moujik, with his unknown wants, his 
untried capacities, and his unredressed 
wrongs, that must form the chief and 
principal figure in the future political 
and social programme of Russia. The 
wide chasm that separates him from 
the intellectual and titled classes must 
be bridged over ; the tie that should 
vind the different reaks of society 
together in one mutual work of pro- 
gress and civilisation must be recog- 
nised ; and all attempts at reform will 
prove barren, unless founded on the 
great truth that it is in the people, 
rather than in the artificial refinement 
of the upper classes, that Russia must 
look for the real strength and power 
of a nation.) It was this belief which 
inspired Insaroff with the firm assur- 
ance that the work to which he devoted 
his life must in the end triumph over 
all hindrances and difficulties, since, 
to quote once more his words, “ the 
veriest boor, the lowest beggar, has 
but one and the same end in view with 
myself.” 

This, it seems to me, is the lesson 
we should draw from Tourgenieff’s 
Fathers and Children ; and if we need 
any justification for so interpreting 
his work, we have only to turn to his 
latest novels, Smoke, and Virgin Soil, 
in which he continues his war against 
Bazaroff and his party. In both 
there is much to irritate and annoy ; 


‘the attack is in many places un- 


necessarily vehement; and it may 
be questioned whether Bazaroff him- 
self could be more negative or more 
destructive. One of the characters 
in Smoke, Potoogine, who plays the 
part of a Greek chorus, and into 
whose mouth are put the author’s 
own sentiments, in a violent diatribe 
against modern Russia declares that, 
“if the nation were suddenly to dis- 
appear from the face of the earth, and 
if at the same time everything which 
this nation has invented were to dis- 
appear from this palace”—that is, 
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the Crystal Palace in London—* our 
good little mother, orthodox Russia, 
might depart to the infernal regions 
without loosening a single nail, with- 
out deranging a single pin; all would 
remain peaceably in its place ; because 
our three most important productions, 
the samovar, the peasant’s shoes, and 
the knout, were not even invented 
by ourselves.” There are, indeed, pas- 
sages in the work that would almost 
lead us to infer that it is not of Rus- 
sian progress only, but of progress in 
general, that Tourgenieff despairs, be- 
lieving apparently that all our efforts 
are in vain, that we can make no step 
forward, and that all our boasted 
triumphs of civilisation are but illu- 
sions and cheats. ‘Smoke, smoke ! 
Litvienoff repeated many times; and 
forthwith everything seemed to him 
to be nothing but smoke: his own 
life, Russian life, everything human, 
especially everything Russian! He 
called to mind all that had passed 
under his eyes during the last few 
years, not without thunder and 
great tumult; Smoke, he muttered, 
smoke! He called to mind the 
disorderly discussions, the noise in 
Goubareff’s rooms, the disputes of 
other people, high and low, progres- 
sive and retrograde, old and young. 
Smoke, he repeated, smoke and 
vapour! He remembered the famous 
picnic, the remarks and speeches of 
great statesmen, and even everything 
that Potoogine had extolled—and_ it 


was all smoke and nothing more !”’ 
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But these and similar passages can- 
not be accepted as fairly interpreting 
the creed of Tourgenieff. They are 
evidently written under the influence 
of a feeling to which all of us at one 
moment or another are too inclined to 
abandon ourselves. Rather, let us 
turn ,to the healthier utterances of 
this same Litvienoff as, returning 
from abroad after a long absence, 
he notes the changes that have been 
effected in the political and social 
position of his country. “The new 
had not yet struck root, and the old 
had lost all its strength ; incompetency 
jostled side by side with falsehood and 
insincerity ; life was shaken to the 
foundation ; the firm soil had become 
a treacherous marsh; and only the 
one mighty word, Liberty, brooded 
like the Spirit of God on the face 
of the troubled waters.” In these 
last words is summed up that sure 
and certain faith, in whose name men 
march fearlessly forward, and which 
no sarcasms of a Potoogine can destroy 
or even impair. The gift of liberty to 
millions of enslaved serfs was but the 
first concession to the modern spirit of 
progress, the first tardy recognition of 
the belief to which the leaders of the 
Russian people have remained faithful 
through long years of repression and 
persecution the belief that their 


country is destined to play a dominant 
and worthy part in the new phase of 
civilisation on which we are now only 
entering. 

Cartes Epwarp TuRNER, 
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REMINISCENCES 


Tuovucn from the vigour of the nar- 
rative and the beauty of its style de- 
servedly one of the most popular works 
in the English language, Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, in its account of Trafal- 
gar is, in many important particulars, 
so inaccurate, from his having adopted 
authorities which were but of equivocal 
value, that it is desirable to correct 
these errors while there yet remain 
amongst us survivors of the battle to 
attest the accuracy of our correc- 
tions. 

Thus, for instance, he states—and 
his statement has become an article of 
universal belief, especially amongst 
his countrymen—that when Nelson’s 
ever memorable signal, “ England ex- 
pects that every man will do his 
duty,” appeared at the mast-head of 
the Victory, it was received with three 
cheers by every ship in the fleet, and 
excited, both among officers and men, 
the most unbounded enthusiasm. “The 
shout with which it was received 
throughout the fleet,” says Captain 
Blackwood ofthe Zuryalus, “was 
truly sublime.” This statement is 
purely and simply a fable. No such 
ebullition ever took place, for owing 
to the lightness, or rather the utter 
absence of any wind, and the mill- 
pond smoothness of the sea, at such 
an immense distance were the ships 
scattered from each other, and for so 
short a time was the signal flying, 
that only a few of them ever saw it. 
Moving under the heaviest canvas 
they could carry, at the rate of only 
two knots an hour, so far apart were 
the lee and weather columns of the 
squadron, that the battle in fact was 
fought and won by twelve or fourteen 
ships out of the twenty-seven, before 
the remainder could reach the scene 


of action, Lord Collingwood in the 
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Royal Sovereign being engaged in the 
thickest of the fight while the rear of 
the column was still six miles distant. 
To this cause is attributable the fact 
that out of his whole combined force, 
twenty-seven sail of the line and tour 
frigates, Nelson’s famous signal is 
mentioned in the logs of only six of 
the squadron, the Spartiate, Revenge, 
Defiance, and Polyphemus, and the 
two signal-repeating frigates, Naiad 
and Ewuryalus, and even of that 
small number by one, and one only, 
with any exhibition of enthusiasm. 
“ At 11.35,” says the log of the Poly- 
phemus, ‘the Victory made the general 
telegraph signal, ‘England expects 
that every man will do his duty,’ 
which, being told to the ship’s com- 
pany, was answered by three checrs, 
and returned by the Dreadnough! on 
our starboard beam.” This is the one 
solitary expression of enthusiasm to 
be found throughout the fiotilla, the 
entry in the logs of the other five 
ships simply recording the appearance 
of the signal in the baldest, driest, 
most unheroic manner. That it was 
hoisted, and that they saw it, is all 
that they relate concerning it. Of 
enthusiasm and boundless heroism 
throughout the fleet there was un- 
doubtedly no lack, but it certainly 
did not display itself in the form de- 
scribed by Southey, as is proved by 
those who were themselves present at 
the battle. 

‘‘Lord Nelson’s ‘England expects,’ 
&e., was sublime,” says the late Ad- 
miral Sir Hercules Robinson, then 
a midshipman of the Zuryalus, in his 
pleasant brochure entitled Sea Drift, 
“but then here is the historical lie, 
‘It was received throughout the fleet 
with shouts of acclamation and ex- 
cited unbounded enthusiasm.’ Why, 
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it was noted in the signal book and 
the logs, and that was all about it ; 
we certainly never heard one word 
about it in our ship till we heard of 
our alleged transports on our return to 
England.” Much to the same nega- 
tive effect is the account which the 
late Captain Pasco, Nelson’s Flag 
Lieutenant, gives of Nelson’s commu- 
nication of the signa! itself to him on 
the morning of the battle. “His 
lordship came to me on the poop, and 
after ordering certain signals to be 
made, about a quarter to noon he said, 
‘ Mr. Pasco, I want to-say to the fleet, 
England confides that every man will 
do his duty;’ and he added, ‘ You 
must be quick, for I have one more 
to add, which is for close action.’ I 
replied, ‘If your lordship will permit 
me to substitute “expects” for “ con- 
fides” the signal will soon be com- 
pleted, because the word “ expects” 
is in the vocabulary, and “ confides ” 
must be spelt.’ His lordship replied 
in haste, and with seeming satisfac- 
tion, ‘That will do, Pasco; make it 
directly.’ When it had been answered 
by a few ships in the van, he ordered 
me to make the signal for close action, 
and to keep it up; accordingly I 
hoisted No. 16 at the top gallant 
mast-head, and there it remained 
until shot away.” (Nelson's De- 
spatches and Letters, by Sir Harris 
Nicolas. ) 

Similarly in his account of the 
manner in which, as he alleges, the 
man who had shot Nelson was himself 
soon after in his turn shot down, 
Southey, relying on the apocryphal 
authority of Messrs. Clarke and 
MacArthur’s Memoirs of Lord Nelson, 
has done great injustice to the late 
Lieutenant Pollard, who, as his signal 
midshipman, helped to hoist Lord 
Nelson’s famous “England expects,” 
&ec., and afterwards, though then but 
a lad of eighteen, single-handed and 
alone, heroically avenged his great 
commander’s death, a deed which, it 
has been justly said, will live in his- 
tory as long as Trafalgar is remem- 
bered. Jn this account, which is one 
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of the most graphic passages of his 
book, Southey declares that on seeing 
their beloved admiral fall, the crew of 
the Victory so vigorously replied to 
the fire of the enemy that it was not 
long before only two Frenchmen were 
left alive in the mizen-top of the 
Redoubtable. One of these was the 
man who had given the fatal wound ; 
he did not live to boast of what he 
had done. An old quarter-master 
had seen him fire, and easily recognised 
him because he wore a glazed cocked 
hat and a white frock. This quarter- 
master and two midshipmen, Mr. Col- 
lingwood and Mr. Pollard, were the 
only three persons left on the Victory’s 
poop ; the two midshipmen kept firing 
at the top, and he supplied them with 
cartridges. One of the Frenchmen, 
attempting to make his escape down 
the rigging, was shot by Mr. Pollard, 
and fell on the poop. But the old 
quarter -master,—as _ he cried out, 
“ That’s he! that’s he!” and pointed 
at the other who was coming forward 
to fire—received a shot in his mouth, 
and fell dead. Both the midshipmen 
then fired at the same moment, and 
the man dropped in the top. When 
they took possession of the prize, they 
went into the mizen-top and found 
him dead, with one ball through his 
head and another through his breast. 
Of this elaborate and _ circum- 
stantial statement, it is alike painful 
and humiliating to declare that there 
is not a word of truth in it from: 
beginning to end. It is merely a sen- 
sational romance. The man who shot 
Lord Nelson was not easily recog- 
nised ; he was never recognised at all. 
How could he be? Beyond the fact 
that the fatal ball was fired from the 
mizen-top of the Redowbtable, and that 
all the men there stationed were sub- 
sequently killed, nothing was ever 
known of the individual marksman. 
No such encounter as Southey de- 
scribes ever took place between him 
and the two young midshipmen of the 
Victory, nor did they, or either of 
them, repairing thither, ever find him 
lying dead in the mizen-top of the 
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Redoubtable with one ball through his 
head and another through his breast. 
They could not possibly have done so, 
for some twenty minutes before she 
surrendered the mizen-top of the Me- 
doubtable went by the board, and when 
she was taken possession of by the 
captors she was floating “a log upon 
the main” in the waters of the 
Atlantic. 

Aggrieved by Southey’s ascribing 
to another a participation in the 
glory which all the navy knew be- 
longed exclusively to himself, and 
which in the praise and imperishable 
fame it brought him was the only 
reward he ever received, Lieutenant 
Pollard, on my making him aware 
of the injustice he had done him, 
gave me the following correction of 
Southey’s mis-statceinents :— 


“On the appearance of your letter in the 
Times containing the extract from Southey’s 
Life of Lord Nelson, which 1 had never before 
seen, I had two letters sent me from two of 
the very few surviving officers of the Victory 
(Captain Carslake, who was mate, and Mr, 
Goble, who was acting secretary after poor 
Scott’s death), expressing their surprise at 
another claiming to be a participator with me 
in avenging Lord Nelson’s death, and con- 
firming, by the accompanying paper attested 
by their joint signatures, my statement that I 
was «lone concerned in that achievement. It 
is true my old friend Collingwood came on 
the poop after I had for some time discovered 
the men in the tops of the Redowbtable. They 
were in a crouching posture, and rose breast- 
high to fire. I pointed them out to Colling- 
wood as I took my aim ; he took up a musket, 
fired once, and then left the poop, and I con- 
cluded returned to his own station on the 
quarter-deck. J remained firing at the top 
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till not a man was seen; the last one I 
discovered coming down the mizen rigging, 
and from my fire he fell also. I did not, as 
Southey asserts, ever go on board the Redoubt- 
able after the action, and therefore could not 
have seen the man lying in the mizen-tep 
with one ball in his head and the other 
through his breast. King, the quarter-master, 
was killed while in the act of handing me a 
— of ball cartridges, long after Collingwood 
eft the poop. I was on the poop from the 
time the men were beat to quarters till late 
in the evening. I was the first officer struck 
there, as a splinter hit my right arm; a 
musket ball next passed through my spy- 
glass, about a foot from the hand in which I 
held it, and a second shattered the watch in 
my pocket. At the conclusion of the action 
I was the only officer left alive of all who had 
originally been stationed on the poop ; of 120 
men who formed the complement of our 
upper deck the enemy shortly after the com- 
mencement of the battle killed or wounded 
all but about twenty. On the poop I re- 
mained till the action was over, and assisted 
in rigging the jury-mast. Then I was ushered 
into the ward-room, where Sir Thomas Hardy 
and other officers were assembled, and com- 
nlimented by them.on avenging Lord Nelson's 
Neath, which fact was afterwards stated in the 
Gazette, 


As Southey’s work is of such high 
authority and such universal circula- 
tion, it is but just and reasonable to 
suggest that in all its future editions 
these facts stated in his own vindica- 
tion by Lieutenant Pollard, should 
appear in extenso, that it may not 
transmit to posterity the wrong it 
now does him by ascribing to him 
divided honours in an achievement 
which indisputably belonged to him 
alone. Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


Cuaries R. Hyatt. 
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JAMES AND JOHN STUART 


MILL: TRADITIONAL AND 


PERSONAL MEMORIALS. 


‘*Who does i’ the wars more than his captain 
can, 
Becomes his captain’s captain.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act iii. Se. 1. 


“ Tue united careers of the two Mills,” 
remarks Dr. Bain, who has just pub- 
lished a Biography of James, and a 
Criticism of John Mill, “covered 
exactly a century.” On the 6th of 
April, 1773, James Mill was born, 
and on the 7th of May, 1873, John 
Mill died. As many years before the 
outbreak of the French Revolution 
the former came into the world as, 
from the time that the latter left it, 
the years will probably be before the 
outbreak of a no less needed than, at 
length, imminent European Revolution. 
Very cursory must here be my notes 
and reflections on their “united 
careers.” But there was a certain 
degree of romance in the earlier life of 
the elder Mill, and in the connection 
of his mother’s family with the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1745 ; and there 
was very much of romance—very 
much, that is, of enthusiastic and self- 
devoted feeling — in John Stuart 
Mill’s affection for the lady who for 
twenty long years was but his friend, 
and but for seven short years his wife. 
Family traditions enable me to correct 
and amplify what Dr. Bain records of 
the earlier life of the Historian of 
British India and Analyst of the 
Human Mind; and personal cireum- 
stances, and particularly a recent 
visit to Avignon, enable me also to 
amplify, and it may be to correct, what 
Dr. Bain says of the single passion of 
the great Logician’sand Political Econo- 
mist’s life. What I have to say also, 
or rather to suggest, in the way of 
philosophical criticism, will be founded 


on my personal discussions and corre- 
spondence with Mr. J. 8. Mill. But I 
shall sandwich my philosophy with 
biography. I shall introduce my 
criticism, or rather suggestion of a 
criticism, with a brief account of what 
seems of most interest in the earlier 
life of James Mill ; and conclude with 
a brief description of the Provengal 
Tomb of John Stuart Mill and his wife, 
and of the Cottage he lived in near it, 
for the years between her death and 
his own. 


I. 


To say that Rousseau, “ Ossian” 
Macpherson, and Voltaire were in the 
full tide of their vogue must here 
sufficiently indicate the rapidly ad- 
vancing revolutionary movements of 
the great world when James Mill was 
born, in April, 1773, into the little 
world of the Forfarshire parish of 
Logie Pert. His father, a shoemaker, 
while working at his trade in Edin- 
burgh, before settling in what would 
appear to have been his native parish, 
met and married a girl of the same 
county, who had gone to service in 
the capital, and was then but seventeen 
years old. This girl, Isabel Fenton, 
was the daughter of a farmer, said to 
have been, before the Rebellion of 
1745, a proprietor. “Isabel, at all 
events, looked upon herself as one 
that had fallen from a better estate. 
Her pride took the form of haughty 
superiority to the other cottagers’ 
wives, and also entered into her de 
termination to rear her eldest son to 
some higher destiny. She could do 
“fine work,” but was not so much in her 
element in the common drudgery of 
her lot. A saying of hers to her hus- 


band is still remembered —‘ If you give 
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me porridge I’ll die, but give me tea 
and I'll live’... She was the 
object of no small spite among the 
villagers from her presumption in 
bringing up her eldest son to be a 
gentleman. . . . But it was the fancy 
of those that knew her that she was 
the source of her son’s intellectual 
energy.” 

Of more, however, I fancy, than 
her son’s “intellectual energy,” she 
and the stock of which she came were 
the source. Dr. Bain may be right, 
from his point of view, in speaking of 
Forfarshire as the chief part of the 
Lowlands “that was so infatuated as 
to take the field for the Pretender.” 
But the theory of heredity may, per- 
haps, support one in questioning 
whether the strain of chivalric self- 
devotion visible in James Mill, and 
conspicuous in John Stuart Mill, would 
have shown itself as it did in either 
of them had their maternal ancestors 
not been capable of the “ infatuation ” 
of rising for Prince Charlie. Isabel 
Fenton’s father joined the regiment of 
Lord Ogilvie. The adjutant of this 
regiment was Captain James Stuart, 
the younger brother of Stuart of 
Inchbreck,' in the adjoining county of 
Kincardine. Accompanying Captain 
Stuart went several of his brother's 
tenants, and particularly the Bur- 
nesses. Thus, in the same insurgent 
regiment, serving side by side, were 
the ancestors of insurgents of a higher 
order—nay, revolutionists—Burns and 
the two Mills, After the defeat ‘of 
the Prince at Culloden, Captain Stuart 
had many hairbreadth escapes from 
the Duke of Cumberland’s troopers, 
and, with a price*set on his head, had to 
trust to the fidelity of the tenants of 
his brother and the neighbouring pro- 
prietors, while for months he lay con- 
cealed or wandered about in various 
disguises, and latterly in woman’s 


1 A branch of the Family of the Earl of 
Castle Stuart, and lineally and legitimately 
descended, through the Dukes of Albany, from 
Robert II. See A Genealogical and Historical 
Account of the Family of Castle Stuart, by the 
Hon. and Rev. Godfrey Stuart. 
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clothes, till he got a ship to France. 
As the old ballad runs—- 


‘*Her arm it is strong, and her petticoat is 
long. 


Come along, come along, wi’ your boatie 
and your song, 

For the night it is dark, and the redcoat is 
gone.” 


Entering the French Army, and 
serving with distinction in the Seven 
Years’ War, in which he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the “ Butcher” 
Cumberland surrender with 40,000 men, 
Captain Stuart was created a Chevalicr 
of the Order of St. Louis, and died at 
St. Omer in 1776.2 Doubtless this and 
other such Waverley stories of her 
father’s regiment would be known to 
“the proud ” Isabel Fenton and told tu 
her son. 

“The excellent and able minister 
of the parish, the Rev. Dr. Peters, 
Mill’s friend all through,” introduced 
him to his (Dr. Peters’s) brother-in- 
law, Mr. Stuart of Inchbreck, nephew 
of the Chevalier James Stuart just 
mentioned, and Professor of Greek in 
the University of Aberdeen. While 
at the Montrose Academy, “then one 
of the most renowned burgh schools of 
Scotland,” Mill appears to have made 
long walking excursions, one as far as 
Aberdeen, with his class-fellow, Joseph 
Hume; and it is said that, on the 
Aberdeen excursion, having climbed 
the famous castle rock of Dunnottar, 
“ Mill had to hold Hume by the collar 
while he was venturing down the 
precipices.” By Mr. Stuart, James 
Mill was afterwards introduced as 
tutor to the children of his relative, 
Mr. Burnet of Elrick, “one of the 
heads of the family that gave birth 
to Bishop Burnet.” According to the 
story often told by a daughter of Mr. 


2 See the Memoir prefixed to Essays chicfly 
on Scottish Antiquities, by John Stuart 
of Inchbreck. Captain Stuart ae a diary of 
the campaign in a pocket-book—still preserved. 
It extends from the 18th October, 1745, to the 
21st April, 1746, and is printed under the title, 
March of the Highland Army in the years 
1745—46, in the Miscellany of the Spalding 
Club, vol. i. pp. 275—345, 
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Stuart, and cousin of these Burnets, 
this tutorship ended rather abruptly. 
After dinner, one day, in the town- 
house of the Burnets—now, I believe, 
50, Schoolhill, and overlooking the 
old Grammar School, where Byron 
was a class-fellow of her brothers’— 
Elrick (in those days, lairds were 
always called, like lords, by the names 
of their places) made a haughty mo- 
tion with his thumb to the tutor to 
leave the table. “Jimmie Mill,” as 
he was always called by the lady 
referred to, with the proud spirit of 
his mother, resented this so much that 
he not only left the room but left the 
house, and went immediately to tell 
his friend, Professor Stuart, in the old 
College, once a Monastery of the Fran- 
ciscans or Grey Friars. And Mr. Stuart 
—a man not unlike, I fancy, Scott’s 
Antiquary—though he said to him 
jokingly, quoting the old proverb, “ Ye 
maun jouk, Jimmie, man, and lat the 
jaw gang ower!” had yet enough gene- 
rosity of feeling to approve rather than 
blame the conduct of his protégé ; and 
he now introduced, or, if an introduc- 
tion had already been given, again 
recommended “Jimmie Mill” to his 
friend and neighbour in the country, 
Sir Jobn Stuart of Fettercairn.! 

Mill’s tutorship in this family 
(whether it preceded or followed the 
Burnet tutorship appears uncertain) 
enabled him, in 1790, to matriculate at 
the University of Edinburgh, where 
the Fettercairn family resided in 
winter. His pupil was their only 
daughter. “She had reached an in- 
teresting age, and made a lasting im- 
pression on his mind. He spoke of 
her in later years with some warmth, 

1 Dr. Bain gives a very imperfect version of 
this story. He prefers another of Mill’s 
dismissal -from a tutorship at the Marquis of 
Tweeddale’s in consequence of his having 
drunk the health at table of one of the 
Marquis’s daughters, his pupil. But con- 
sidering the sobriety of Mill’s character ; still 
more, his social rank as a village shoemaker’s 
son ; and the high state kept up, and strict 
distinctions observed, in the households of 
‘persons of quality” in the end of the last 


century, and particularly in Scotland, such a 
story seems to me hardly credible. 
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putting it in the form of her great 
kindness to him.” But on a greater 
than Mill Miss Stuart made a “ last- 
ing impression.” She was Sir Walter 
Scott’s first love. While James Mill 
was supporting himself at the Uni- 
versity by giving lessons to Miss 
Stuart, with feelings which the poor 
tutor dared not look, still less utter ; 
Walter Scott, two years older, and 
about to be, or already called to the 
Bar, was getting into the dangerous 
habit of seeing her home on Sunday 
from the Greyfriars’ Church. In youth, 
this passion kept him from all lower 
loves ; and in age, he is found copying 
verses of hers. But this romantic 
attachment of a great genius—this 
passionate love as pure in youth as it 
was tender in age—the object of it 
reciprocated after the discerning 
fashion of Dante’s Beatrice, and 
Petrarch’s Laura, Byron’s Miss Cha- 
worth, and so many more, and married, 
at one-and-twenty, the wealthy, but 
otherwise undistinguished, son of a 
banker.” 

In 1797—the year, by the way, of 
Miss Stuart’s marriage—NMill finished 
his Divinity course. Among the pre- 
scribed discourses he then delivered 
it may be noted that there was an 
“exegesis” in Latin on the question, 
“ Num sit Dei cognitio naturalis ?” And 
on the 4th October, 1798, the Pres- 
bytery, of which his friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Peters, was Moderator, “ Did and 
hereby Do License him, the said Mr. 
James Mill, to Preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” Imagine James Mill 
preaching the Gospel of Our Lord 
and Saviour! He failed, however, to 
obtain a church. And his defeat in 
the attempt to become minister of the 
pleasant village of Craig near Mon- 
trose, is said to have been “the 


2 See Lockhart (he refers to her, however, 
only as the daughter of a northern baronet), 
Life of Scott, vol. i. pp. 162—165, 215, 231— 
244. Scott's rival was a son of Sir William 
Forbes, and as Mrs. Forbes she became the 
mother of the distinguished Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh. See the 


Life of Forbes, in which her portrait is given 
wlong with her husband’s, 
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immediate cause of his going to 
London.” To London, any way, he 
went in the beginning of 1802; and 
it should seem that he made the 
journey in the company of Sir John 
Stuart. He was now in the thirtieth 
year of.his age. Whatever there 
was of romance in his life was past. 
He married in 1805. But “there was 
disappointment on both sides; the 
union was never happy.” They had, 
however, nine children—-the _ first, 
named after Sir John Stuart at his 
own special request ; the second after 
his daughter, Wilhelmina Forbes. 

In the year of the birth of John 
Stuart Mill, 1806, his father com- 
menced the History of British India. 
The publication of this work, in 1818, 
led to his being appointed at the India 
House, in 1819, Assistant to the 
Examiner of Indian Correspondence, at 
a salary of 800/. a year. But for this, 
he might possibly have been either 
Professor of Greek, or Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, at Edinburgh ; and 
not only would his own career have been 
somewhat, but his son’s exceedingly, 
altered. As it was, his bitter struggle 
to make ends meet by literary work 
was now, at forty-six years of age, 
over; and his salary rose to 2,000/. 
a year as Chief Examiner. His 
Analysis of the Human Mind, begun in 
1822, was published in 1829. But, 
amid all his official, philosophical, and 
political work, “he cherished,” says 
Dr. Bain, “the associations and the 
companions of his early days. He 
loved Scotch songs. He delighted in 
the birds that fed in his garden. He 
cherished flowers, and enjoyed rural 
surroundings. And he could speak of 
his early struggles, in general terms, 
with much feeling.” He can never, 
therefore, have forgotten the little 
cottage bythe North Water Bridge,and 
the old Scottish Manse of Logie, with 
the burn brightly tinkling through 
the green in front amid scents of 
thyme, sweetbriar, and broom. With 
some of those to whom it is only a 
tradition of nearly a hundred years 
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ago, the Manse of Logie still abides in 
memory as an ideal scene of godliness, 
peacefulness, and well-doing, while 
there raged afar the storms of the 
French Revolution. 

Not only as the author of the His- 
tory of British India, of an Analysis 
of the Human Mind, of several minor 
works, and a multitude of essays and 
articles of all kinds; but as “a born 
leader, a king of men,” at a very 
critical period of English history; a 
man of whom Dr. Bain does not 
exaggerate the calibre when he says 
that “had Mill not appeared on the 
stage at the opportune moment, the 
whole cast of political thinking at the 
time of the Reform-settlement must have 
been very inferior in point of sobriety 
and ballast to what it was ”—James 
Mill must be long remembered with 
esteem and gratitude. But itis his own 
biographer and eulogist who writes 
also as follows: “It was said of the 
famous Swedishchemist Bergmann that 
he had made many discoveries, but his 
greatest was the discovery of Scheele. 
In like manner it will be said of 
James Mill that his greatest contribu- 
tion to human progress was his son, 
whom he educated to be his fellow- 
worker and successor.” No apology 
can, therefore, be needed for devoting 
the couple of pages, all that is here at 
my disposal! for .remarks on ‘their 
“united careers,” not indeed even to 
the most cursory criticism, but to 
suggestions as to the true starting- 
point of a criticism of the philosophi- 
cal system of the son, 


II. 


It was at Athens that I first met 
John Stuart Mill. “Greece,” says 
Dr. Bain, “ was the home of his affec- 
tions in the ancient world.” I found 
him amusing himself reading the Come- 
dies of Aristophanes, and arranging 
the trophies of the only “sport” he 
cared for, the hunting of—plants. I 
was introduced to him, I believe, by 
our fellow-countryman, Mr. Finlay, 
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the historian of Greece from the Roman 
Conquest, a work, no unworthy com- 
plement of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. The chief object 
of the introduction was that I might 
give him a fuller account of the cir- 
cumstances of the recent death, he so 
greatly lamented, of Mr. Buckle at 
Damascus. Continuing our travels, 
we met several times afterwards at 
Constantinople, at Broussa, in a memo- 
rable excursion to the snowy summit 
of the Bithynian Olympus, and finally 
at Vienna. And various were the 
subjects discussed at these various 
places. 

But I had just come from months of 
discussion with Mr. Buckle in Arabia, 
Palestine, and Syria. Of these discus- 
sions the central subject had been 
Mr. Buckle’s peculiar theory about 
Moral Forces. A true theory of Moral 
Forces, could, as I believed, be arrived 
at only through a general investigation 
of the whole subject of Causation. 
Already, before I met Mr. Buckle, it 
lad appeared to me that such an 
investigation should start from the 
results of physical research and its 
great generalisation, the new principle 
of the Conservation of Force.! And 
hence, the question I chiefly urged on 
Mr. Mill in these Eastern discussions 
was the bearing of this principle of 
Conservation, not only on fundamental 
physical conceptions, but, through the 
principle of Coexistence which it sug- 
gested, on the whole system of received 
philosophical doctrines.* 

On returning to London, these dis- 


1 T had already endeavoured to show the 
hearing of this principle on our fundamental 
conceptions of Matter; that it was utterly 
opposed to the conception still defended by 


Professor Challis, of Cambridge, the concep- 
tion of Atoms, as little, hard, se/f-eristent 
bodies ; and that it required a new conception 


See Reports of the 
** Physical anid 


of Atoms, as coexistents 
British Association, 1859, 


Mathematical Section,” p. 58; and a series of 
pupers on The Science of Motion in the Philo- 
sophical Mayazine, 1861. 

2 See my letter on The Principle of the Con- 
wyration of Foree, and Mr. Mill's “ Sustem of 
Loyie,” Nature, vol. i. p. 5383. 
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cussions were renewed—Mr, Mill, with 
his characteristic kindness to young 
men, entering into a long correspond- 
ence with me on the subject. For 
the method I followed of proceeding 
from Physics to Metaphysics met, I 
need not say, with his entire ap- 
proval. He was then working at his 
Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
which was “the chief part of his 
occupation for the two years” after 
his travels in Greece and Asia Minor. 
And, as Dr. Bain says, “He was 
much exercised upon the whole subject 
of indestructibility of Force. His 
reading of Spencer, Tyndall, and others 
landed Mill in a host of difficulties 
which,” Dr. Bain says, “he did what 
he could to clear up.” 

About this time I found, on read- 
ing Ferrier’s Jnstitutes of Metaphysics, 
which I had not hitherto perused, that 
he, as the result of a long course of 
metaphysical research, had arrived at 
conclusions similar to some of those 
which had been suggested to me by 
the results of physical research—nay, 
that, in giving expression to his ideas, 
he had been led to use a phrase almost 
identical with that in which I had for- 
mulated my New Principle. “ Hence,” 
says Ferrier, in. closing a train of 
argument, “it may be truly said that 
Every Existence is a Coexistence.” Sol 
brought this at once under the notice of 
Mr. Mill, hoping thereby to strengthen 
my arguments for that new principle of 
Coexistence which was, with me, the de- 
velopment of the principle of Conserva- 
tion—L very Existence has a determined 
and determining Coexistence. 

Dr. Bain says that, soon after appa- 
rently, Mr. Mill “ wrote him a long 
criticism of Ferrier’s Jnstitutes. ‘1 
thought,’ said Mr. Mill, ‘ Ferrier’s 
hook quite sué generis when I first 
read it, and I think so more than ever 
after reading it again.’”” But it is to 
be regretted that Dr. Bain does not 
give us fuller extracts from this * long 
criticism of Ferrier.” He tells us only 
that Mr. Mill thought “his system one 
of pure scepticism, very skilfully clothed 
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in dogmatic language.” But this makes 
one desirous to know how, and why !— 
giving one a sensation, indeed, of un- 
satisfied curiosity like that suffered by 
the Yankee, who, having promised to 
ask a stranger no further questions 
than this last one, “ How he lost his 
leg?” was answered, “It was bit 
off !” 

But however similar two doctrines 
may appear to be in some of their 
formulas, if their origins have been 
different, different also will certainly 
be their essential characters. Whether 
the theory of Coexistence developed by 
Ferrier from a metaphysical basis be 
“a system of pure scepticism” or 
not; a theory of Coexistence, deve- 
loped from a physical basis, will, I 
believe, be found the reverse of such a 
system. The principle of Coexistence, 
developed from the principle of Con- 
servation, finds its fuller expression 
in a new general theory of Causation. 
In this theory, Causes are distin- 
guished as physical, metaphysical, and 
ethical ; defined, not as forces, but as 
relations ; and correlated as comple- 
mentary expressions of that concep- 
tion of mutual determination which is 
implied in Coexistence. And what I 
would suggest as to the criticism of 
Mill’s whole philosophical system is, 
that the true starting-point of such a 
criticism is a general theory of Causa- 
tion based on that very principle of 
Conservation which, according to Dr. 
Bain, “landed,” and, as I venture to 
think, rightly landed, “ Mill in a host 
of difficulties.” 

For, on our general theory of Causa- 
tion, whatever it may be, depends our 
metaphysical theory of the External 
World ; our theological theory of God ; 
and our ethical theory of the Moral 
Standard. But the theory of Causation, 
developed from that principle of Co- 
existence which is derived from the 
principle of Conservation, implies a 
Law of Thought, and leads to a Law 
of History. And hence, on this general 
theory of Causation, indirectly, at 
least, depends the view we take of 
the Association-psychology ; our theory 
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of what is required for the comple- 
tion of Logic as a science; and 
our whole conception of Political 
Economy. 


Ill. 


Those travels in Greece and Asia 
Minor, in the course of which I had 
my first discussions with Mr. Mill, 
were undertaken by him some four 
years after his retirement from official 
life, in consequence of the transfer of 
the government of India -from the 
East India Company to the Crown, 
and after the crushing calamity by 
which his happy release from official 
work was in a few months followed— 
the death of his wife. We parted at 
the Lrzherzog Karl, Vienna, to meet 
again at Blackheath, London—I, in the 
meantime, going northward to Kissin- 
gen; he, westward to Avignon. The 
way in which he spoke of his “ irre- 
parable loss,” and of “the Cottage 
which he had bought as close as pos- 
sible to the place where she is buried, 
and where he lived during a great 
portion of every year,” made a deep 
impression on me. From that time 
forth I had a great desire to see 
Avignon. That desire did not become 
less strong when the tomb of his wife 
contained also the mortal remains of 
John Stuart Mill himself. At length, 
on my way back, last November, from 
a third series of Eastern travels, I 
was enabled to satisfy this long- 
cherished desire. And with some 
notes of this byway pilgrimage I 
would now amplify Dr. Bain’s meagre 
narrative, 

On the left bank of the Rhone, here 
dividing Provence from Languedoc ; 
opposite the stately towers of Ville- 
neuve, formerly a frontier-fortress of 
France ; surrounded—save on the side 
towards the Rhone where precipices 
make other defence unnecessary—by 
fine walls of the middle of the four- 
teenth century ; with its old Fortress- 
palace of the Popes, surprising one 
with the simplicity of its lofty and 
massive grandeur, considering how 
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effeminate was the luxury, how licen- 
tious the profligacy of its priestly 
owners ; with a Cathedral, the chapel 
of this colossal Castle, founded on the 
rock, and chiefly of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; with numerous other churches, 
and that especially of St. Claire, in 
which Petrarch first saw Laura; and 
with its grandly ribbed bridge of St. 
Benezet of the twelfth century—the 
famous Pont d’ Avignon celebrated in 
nursery rhymes wherever the French 
language is spoken! — Avignon, 
more vividly, perhaps, than any other 
town, recalls the Feudal Period, and 
particularly that magnificent century 
of the first clear beginnings of the 
upbreak of the Catholico - Feudal 
System—the fourteenth. The last 
Crusade belongs to the end of the 
previous century. Another was now 
impossible. Boniface VIII. was the 
last of the great Popes, the heirs of 
Gregory VII. The papal court at 
Avignon became a most edifying 
scandal in the beginning, and Wick- 
liffe made the first English transla- 
tion of the Bible towards the end, of 
the century. It was the century of 
the first rise of the Ottoman Power, 
and its first conquests in Europe—the 
fruits of that Fourth Crusade, which 
had been, in fact, a great European Civil 
War. It was the century of Bannock- 
burn (1314); of Cressy (1346); and 
of Poitiers (1356). It was the cen- 
tury of the battle of Tarifa (1340), 
and the first use of cannons; of the 
first use, in the West, of the mariner’s 
compass, and thus the preparation for 
the discovery of the New World. It was 


1 Sur le Pont d’Avignon 
On y danse, on y danse! 
Sur le Pont d’Avignon 
On y danse, tout en rond! 
Les Messieurs font comme ¢a, et les Dames 
font comme ¢a! 
Sur le Pont d’Avignon, &c. 


Why on the Bridge of Avignon of all places 
in the world?) The reason seems clear when 
one sees the Bridge which has for centuries 
extended to but the middle of the rushing 
Rhone. It thus became probably a feat of 
boastful childish daring to dance on the grand 
old ruin, 
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the century, in the far north of Scot- 
land, of Barbour, the Archdeacon of 
Aberdeen, with his epic of The Bruce ; 
and of the more henoured, but less 
worthy, predecessers of Blind Harry 
the Minstrel, with his lay of The 
Wallace. It was the century of 
Cimabue and Giotto; the century of 
the first germs of the Renaissance ; 
the century of Dante, of Boccaccio, 
and of Petrarch. 

Avignon, during the whole of 
this fourteenth century (1309-1418), 
was the seat of the Popes or Anti- 
popes; and, for some twenty years 
(1327-1348) of that dissolute period, 
it was the impure scene of the pure 
passion of Petrarch and Laura. Bio- 
graphical details have a_ scientific 
interest only in their general psy- 
chological or historical relations. 
I would fain, therefore, contrast 
what Petrarch wrote of his Ma- 
donna with what Mill wrote of his 
Wife. (They lie buried at no great 
distance from each other.) One would 
thus, I think, see finely illustrated the 
immense change wrought by these 500 
years, both in the Ideal of Woman- 
hood, and in the whole conception of 
Human Life. For this, however, I have 
here no space. And I must conclude 
my historical description of the place of 
Mill’s tomb with but the remark that 
the tortures of the Inquisition Cham- 
ber of the Papal Palace at Avignon 
were avenged, in October, 1791, by 
the massacre of the Tower of the 
Icehouse (glaciére) ; that there was, at 
that time, “a very good twice-a-week 
paper in Edinburgh, Zhe Courant, 
which regularly reported the proceed- 
ings in France;” and that James 
Mill was then preparing for his 
second session at the University, and 
keenly interested in the progress of 
the French Revolution. 

Sixty-seven years later, Avignon 
became sacred to his son as the scene 
of the death of his wife, after seven 
years of marriage succeeding twenty 
of friendship, and sacred as the place 
of her tomb. Thus he wr*‘es in his 
Autobiography :—“The final revision 
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of the Liberty was to have been a 
work of the winter after my retire- 
ment, which we had arranged to pass 
in the South of Europe. That hope 
and every other were frustrated by 
the most unexpected and bitter cala- 
mity of her death—at Avignon, on 
our way to Montpelier, from a sudden 
attack of pulmonary congestion.” In 
a letter to a friend, written at Avig- 
non, he says: ‘ The medical men here 
could do nothing for her, and before 
the physician at Nice, who saved her 
life once before, could arrive, all was 
over,” 

Through the narrow and now 
dull enough streets of Petrarch’s 
“ Babylon,” one reaches the Porte St. 
Lazare. Then one turns to the right 
outside the walls, and after a while 
one comes to a road to the left that 
brings one, by a dark avenue of pines, 
to the cypress-planted Cemetery. I 
wandered about for some time among 
the tombs of the Catholics. Very 
curiously illustrative of the theory of 
the origin of Religion in worship of 
the Dead were these tombs. For all 
of them were more or less of chapels, 
though most of them, of course, too 
small to be more than dolls’ chapels. 
Archeologically interesting, however, 
as they might be, they were xsthetic- 
ally tawdry, for the most part, to the 
last degree. Getting a little tired of 
my search for the tomb I had come 
specially to see, I at last asked my 
way, and was directed to the Cemetery 
of the Protestants, who are numerous 
and wealthy at Avignon, and found 
it divided from the rest by a high 
cypress hedge. And this was the style 
of that noble tomb. Within a square 
of low iron railing a border of flowers 
in profuse November bloom; within 
this, a narrow gravel walk ; and then, 
a plain, entirely undecorated, but 
massive table-tomb of the purest 
white marble. The name of John 
Stuart Mill is on one end, and along 
one side, with the dates of his birth 
and death, but no word more. And 
on the flat upper surface is this 
inscription— 
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**To the beloved memory of 
Harriet Mitt, 
the dearly loved and deeply regretted wife of 
Joun Sruart Mitt. 

Her great and loving heart, her noble soul, 
her clear, powerful, original, and comprehen- 
sive intellect made her the guide and support, 
the instructor in wisdom, and the example in 
goodness, as she was the sole my B come 
of those who had the happiness to belong to 
her. As earnest for all public good as she was 
enerous and devoted to all who surrounded 
er, her influence has been felt in many of the 
improvements of the age, and will be in those 
still to come. Were there even a few hearts 
and intellects like hers, this earth would 
already become the hoped-for heaven. She 
died, to the irreparable loss of those who sur- 
vive her, at Avignon, November 3rd, 1858.” 


I do not know when I ever read 
anything that, by virtue of the intense 
and noble feeling expressed, made a 
deeper impression on me than this 
epitaph—reading it, as I did, on the 
white marble tomb, amid the autumnal 
air, and in the sunset glow suffused 
on the cypress-planted Provengal 
Cemetery. Dr. Bain remarks on the 
“wordiness of the composition,” and 
would apparently have preferred what 
he might have judged a more “polished 
elegy.” He has also much to say of 
Mr. Mill’s “ extraordinary hallucina- 
tion as to the personal qualities of 
his wife,” and his “outraging of all 
reasonable credibility” with respect 
to her. But Dr. Bain admits that 
“Mill was not such an egotist as to 
be captivated by the mere echo of his 
own opinions.” Those,the thinks, who 
would account for Mrs. Mill’s ascen- 
dency by her giving back to him all 
his views in her own form, “in all 
probability, misconceive the whole 
situation. . . . The ways of inducing 
him to exert his powers in talk, which 
was a standing pleasure of his life, can- 
not be summed up under either agree- 
ment or opposition. It supposed in- 
dependent resources on the part of 
his fellow-talker, and a good mutual 
understanding as to the proper con- 
ditions of the problem at issue.” This 
certainly implies, for a woman, quite 
exceptional sympathies and faculties 
“on the part of Mill’s fellow-talker.” 

K K 
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Mill himself said, “ What was abstract 
and purely scientific was generally 
mine; the properly human element 
came from her; in all that concerned 
the application of philosophy to the 
exigencies of human society and 
progress I was her pupil, alike in bold- 
ness of speculation and cautiousness 
of practical judgment.” Dr. Bain 
admits that, in such statements, “we 
are enabled to form a probable esti- 
mate of what his wife really was to 
him,” And such admissions, I think, 
are alone enough to convict of exagge- 
ration such phrases as “ extraordinary 
hallucination,” &c. 

A comparison of what Petrarch 
wrote of his Madonna with what Mill 
wrote of his Wife, would, as I have 
hinted, have shown great changes in 
these 500 years. But in one thing 
these 500 years have not brought 
change—nor these 5,000 years—in 
the need of the human heart for 
uttermost union, oneness with, life 
in, another. This, amid the mean- 
nesses, the basenesses, of the vast 
majority of mankind, this is that 
haven which so many long for, so 
few ever attain. In the Arthurian 
Romances of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, the culminating 
epoch of the Feudal Period, this 
“solitude & dewe éternellement en- 
chantée,” is symbolised in the life of 
Merlin and Viviana, after he has 
yielded to her the Secret of Entomb- 
ment. Inthe Romances of Petrarch’s 
century the story has already under- 
gone degradation, and it is anything 
but such a divine union that is now 
symbolised in the triumph of Viviana. 
Nor was such a union realised by 
Petrarch. Mill was more fortunate. 
“When I was happy,” he said, “I 
never went after any one; those that 
wanted me might come tome.” Signi- 
ficant words! And it is probable that 
the vanishing of Supernatural Ideals 


will only make the need of intense and 
single-hearted human sympathy more 
felt, and draw those between whom 
there are any bonds of union more close 
in, it may be, an even exaggerated 
self-devotion and altruistic laudation. 


Asking my way to the “ campagne” 
of “feu M. Mill ? Anglais,” 1 easily 
found it some ten minutes’ walk 
further on along the highway. Lying 
back some distance from the road, in 
an oblong plot, with gardens, paddock, 
&c., lined with trees, stands the “ Cot- 
tage he had bought, as close as possible 
to the place where she is buried””—a 
square, double-roofed house, with lines 
of three windows on each side. Here 
it was that he lived and worked 
“during a great portion of every 
year” of the fifteen between her death 
and his. For people don’t die after “irre- 
parable losses.” What chiefly makes 
life tragic is its infinite capacity of 
suffering without dying. But of how 
he lived and worked during this time, 
I can here say nothing of what I had 
intended. I have already overrun my 
allotted space. This only can I here 
add: “Mill,” says Dr. Bain, “dis- 
liked Grote’s being buried in the 
Abbey, but of course attended the 
funeral” (1871); and as he and Dr. 
Bain walked out together, his remark 
was, “In no very long time I shall be 
laid in the ground with a very dif- 
ferent ceremonial from that.” Two 
years later this prediction was fulfilled. 
On the night of his death, when he 
was informed that he would not re- 
cover, he calmly said, “My work is 
done.” He was buried in the tomb 
in which he had laid his wife. And, 
as Dr. Bain finely says, “no calculus 
can integrate the innumerable pulses of 
knowledge and of thought that he has 
made to vibrate in the minds of his 
generation.” 

J. 8S. Sruart-Giennie. 
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THE STORY OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL, 


TOLD BY OUR GRANDCHILDREN. 


A nuNDRED feet below the bed of the 
Channel lies the gigantic ruin of one 
of the greatest triumphs of human 
skill and labour, and at the same 
time, of the greatest mistake of 
which a record can be found in the 
whole history of our nation. The 
position of the Channel Tunnel is 
clearly defined to the present genera- 
tion by the noble memorial buildings 
to George Walsh, the saviour of his 
country, at Dover, and by the well- 
known Jardin Sousmarin at the French 
end of the subway. 

At this distance of time it is difficult 
to realise how the cupidity of a small 
body of financiers can ever have pre- 
vailed over the prudence and good 
sense of the British nation to such 
an extent as to obtain for them per- 
mission to destroy the impassable bar- 
rier which Nature had placed between 
England and her enemies, and yet it 
is now a matter of history that but for 
the coolness and bravery of one of the 
humblest subjects of Queen Victoria, 
we should have been compelled to 
struggle for existence with an invad- 
ing army, and what the result of, such 
a struggle might have been, it is not 
pleasant to contemplate. 

The constructio. of a submarine 
roadway between England and France 
had long been a dream of engineering 
enthusiasts, but it was not till the 
year 1880 that the matter was defi- 
nitely taken in hand by a company of 
capitalists under the guidance of Sir 
Edward Watkin, a railway potentate 
who enjoyed a great reputation until 
the pronounced financial failure of his 
pet scheme, the great Channel Tunnel. 
Indeed, it may be safely asserted that 
but for the tremendous energy of this 
gentleman, the tunnel would not have 
been constructed till much later, at 
any rate, and perhaps never at all. 

» It must not be supposed, because 
the projectors of this stupendous and 


dangerous scheme were ultimately sue- 
cessful in carrying out their plans, that 
they were free to do so without oppo- 
sition. On the contrary, the scheme 
had many hostile critics, especially 
among military men, naturally more 
cognisant of the contingent risks than 
the general public, which was, in fact, 
singularly apathetic with regard to 
this important undertaking. One of 
the strongest and most distinguished 
opponents of the Submarine Conti- 
uental Railway Company was Lord 
Sydenham, then Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and he it was who pointed out the 
possibility of what actually did take 
place a few years later on. It is well 
to consider briefly the various argu- 
ments, pro and con, which were put 
forward when the question of a Chan- 
nel Tunnel first began to interest the 
mind of the public to any great extent. 
Sir Edward Watkin claimed for it, that 
it would greatly facilitate communica- 
tion and commerce with France, and 
that many more people would travel 
from one country to the other, espe- 
cially as there would be no more “ sea- 
sickness,”’ and this would cement and 
increase the friendly feeling between 
the two nations. (With regard to 
‘** sea-sickness,” we must remember 
that phosphone had not then been in- 
vented, and that many people were 
really deterred from travelling by the 
malady in question.) To this his oppo- 
nents replied that communication with 
France was already sufficiently easy, 
that the railway could only reduce the 
time occupied from an hour and a 
quarter or so to about forty minutes,and 
that the stifling and unhealthy atmo- 
sphere of the submarine passage, 
which, of course, could not be pro- 
vided with air-shafts, would be found 
to be an even greater inconvenience 
than sea-sickness, So far, in fact, 
from more people being induced to 
travel, they believed that very few 
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persons would be found willing to 
risk so unpleasant a journey. Sir 
Edward claimed that the scheme was 
favourably regarded by many import- 
ant personages on both sides of the 
Channel, and was met with the not 
unnatural retort, that the approval of 
Frenchmen and other interested fo- 
reigners told rather against the ad- 
vantage of the tunnel from an English 
point of view than otherwise, seeing 
that by it a road for invasion would 
be opened into our country, on which 
no hostile force had ever succeeded in 
getting a footing, in spite of numerous 
atterapts. True, a new road would 
also be opened into France, but where 
so many already existed that could not 
count for much. The supporters of 
the project declared that in the event 
of war with France the enemy could 
never use the tunnel as a means of in- 
vasion, because we could so easily 
guard our end as to make it impass- 
able, and besides by the simple process 
of stopping the ventilating engines, a 
body of troops in the tunnel could be 
easly suffocated. This was readily 
agreed to by the military critics, who, 
however, as we have stated, put forth 
the argument that our end might be 
seized by a coup de main, and be held, 
even by a small force, sufficiently 
long to admit of a column of troops 
passing through. As to the readiness 
with which occupants of the tunnel 
could be suffocated, that might also 
be expected to tell against the general 
employment of the tunnel, for in the 
event of an accident to the ventilating 
engines, the travellers in at the time 
would be certainly killed. Another 
strong argument against the construc- 
tion of the tunnel was that in the 
event of our being beaten in a war with 
France, even supposing no attempt 
were made to use it against us, we 
might presume that one of the first 
conditions of peace would be the plac- 
ing of a French garrison at Dover, and 
in that case our power would be gone 
for ever. 

It is evident that the balance of 
these arguments was very much 
against the proposed undertaking, but 
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such was the energy and determination 
of the Submarine Railway Company, 
or rather of its chairman, Sir Edward 
Watkin, that, aided by the compara- 
tive indifference with which the nation 
as a whole regarded the question, they 
were enabled to secure parliamentary 
rights for the completion of the work, 
which indeed had progressed very con- 
siderably before the consent of the 
legislative bodies was appliedfor. As 
soon as the consent of Parliament had 
been obtained, the work was pushed 
on with great vigour and as no natural 
difficulties of an insuperable nature 
presented themselves, progress was 
very rapid. The boring had been 
commenced from the French and Eng- 
lish coasts simultaneously and each 
country was to complete half the dis- 
tance, meeting midway. In June 
1884, communication was estab- 
lished between the two parties of 
labourers, and another thirteen months 
saw the Tunnel completed and laid with 
a double line of rails, terminated at 
each end by a handsome station. 
Artificial ventilation was provided by 
means of powerful  air-pumping 
engines. The total cost of this stu- 
pendous undertaking was 10,500,000/. 
The English outlet of the Tunnel was 
protected by the guns and mitrailleuses 
of Dover, and it was evidently a 
matter of impossibility for an enemy 
to emerge from the outlet under the 
pointblank fire which covered it. Up 
to this point all had gone as well as 
the promoters could desire, and the 
nation, as a whole, was certainly in- 
clined to ridicule the possibility of an 
attack by means of the new high road, 
which was opened with grand cere- 
mony on Thursday, July 18th, 1885. 
It was a significant fact, that while 
the progress of the Tunnel works had 
been gradually bringing nearer the 
time when England and France were 
to dwell in perfect amity and brotherly 
love (according to the list of ad- 
vantages claimed for it by its pro- 
moters) political relations between the 
two countries had become somewhat 
strained, partly owing to unsatisfactory 
commercial arrangements and partly 

















owing to difficulties which had arisen 
in connection with Egypt and the 
East. Certain it is that when the 
Tunnel finally opened the way for land 
communication with our neighbours, 
the political horizon was overcast, and 
there were not wanting signs of an 
approaching storm, signs which only 
temporarily disappeared during the en- 
thusiasm caused by the great event of 
July the 18th. 

It had been confidently expected by 
the Tunnel party that the public on 
both sides of the Channel would avail 
themselves very largely of the new 
and more convenient means of transit, 
and consequently arrangements had 
been made to run trains both day and 
night with great frequency. For the 
first few days many persons, whose 
curiosity and love of adventure over- 
came their dread of suffocation, 
travelled by this route, but it was 
noticed even thus early that the new 
method commended itself more to our 
Gallic neighbours than to the British 
public ; perhaps because the French 
people cared more for “ sea-sickness”’ 
and less for stuffy air than the 
English. Unfortunately for the 
shareholders in the Submarine Conti- 
nental Railway Company, it soon 
became evident that as far as pas- 
senger traffic was concerned, a very 
small number of trains daily would 
suffice for all needs, and it was clear 
that the dividends would have to come 
from goods traffic or not at all. Now, 
owing to the enormous cost of the 
Tunnel, vast earnings were required to 
pay even one per cent, and in face of 
the sea competition it was impossible 
to charge a high rate of freight, conse- 
quently the prospects of the proprietors 
were far from brilliant—in fact, from 
the opening of the Tunnel in 1885, to 
its destruction in 1887, no dividend 
was paid to the shareholders, although 
a very large quantity of merchandise 
was conveyed. Within two months 
of the opening of the Tunnel it was 
decided to employ it entirely for goods 
traffic, with the exception of a couple 
of trains daily each way, a morning 
and night mail, and for these there 
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was barely sufficient demand to justify 
their retention in the time-tables. 
* * * 

At the beginning of 1887 it was 
evident that unless something unfore- 
seen took place, a rupture between 
England and France was inevitable, 
though no one in this country expected 
it would be precipitated as it was by 
the cunning and uncivilised action of 
the French nation. On May 11th, 
1887, news arrived in London of a 
dastardly outrage which had been per- 
petrated in Paris upon English resi- 
dents in that city, and the corre- 
spondence which ensued in consequence 
showed that warfare was within mea- 
surable distance. And now was carried 
out one of the craftiest pieces of 
strategy recorded in modern history, 
and one which reflects little credit 
on the nation that perpetrated it. 

It was only natural in the critical 
state of international affairs, that 
Frenchmen should daily quit this 
country in large numbers, so as to 
regain their native land ere hostilities 
commenced, therefore no surprise was 
excited by the daily rush to the 
Tunnel station at Dover of large 
parties of French men and women to 
avail themselves of the two mail 
trains mentioned previously, and thus 
every facility was afforded our enemies 
for the carrying out of their bold and 
skilfully planned design. 

Simultaneously with the return 
journey of these large bodies of 
Frenchmen, a considerable number of 
French troops had been concentrating 
in the quietest manner possible at 
Ardres, a place about twenty miles 
from the French outlet of the Tunnel, 
and within easy reach of it, given a 
good train service, by an hour’s jour- 
ney. Many of the men who had 
returned vid the Tunnel, stayed 
within the neighbourhood of it, where 
arms and equipment had stealthily 
been accumulated, and were thus 
ready to form a reinforcement for the 
troops by whom the first grand coup 
was to be accomplished. 

Sunday, June 19th, 1887, was the 
day fixed for the attempt, because, 
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although a good number of Frenchmen 
could, as usual, and without exciting 
any suspicion, wend their way to the 
Dover Tunnel station with the osten- 
sible purpose of travelling, yet, owing 
to the strict manner in which the day 
was at that time observed in England, 
the number of the railway officials on 
duty would be reduced as far as possi- 
ble, and the task of the foreigners 
would be comparatively easy. It is 
difficult for us, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, to imagine why things generally 
should have been less thoroughly done, 
and our national defences, in particu- 
lar, less carefully guarded on one day 
of the week than the others, but so it 
was, and our foes resolved to profit by 
the fact. Another very strong reason 
for the selection of Sunday was that 
on that day English people of the 
period had a great objection to 
travelling, consequently, to seize the 
station in the way intended, there 
would be, in all probability, only the 
handful ‘of railway officials to silence. 
The booking-office being opened at 
the usual time, the Frenchmen, one or 
two women among them as an extra 
precaution against exciting suspicion, 
took their tickets and descended to the 
platform where the train was already 
under steam, ready to start. It was 
found afterwards that fifty-four had 
taken tickets, and some twenty more 
were present “to see their friends 
off,” some of them remaining in the 
upper part of the station ready to seize 
on the few booking clerks and other 
officials who had not been called by 
their duties on to the platform below. 
It was customary when the time for 
the departure of a train had arrived 
to close the outer doors of the station, 
to prevent a rush, and consequent 
delay, at the last moment. No sooner 
were the doors closed and bolted on 
this memorable evening, when a shrill 
whistle, the preconcerted signal, was 
heard inside the station, and in an 
instant every Englishman on the 
premises, except luckily, the two men 
on the engine, was seized, gagged and 
bound ; the English end of the Channel 
Tunnel thus falling into the hands of 
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an enemy, just as the good folks at 
Dover, in blissful ignorance of all 
danger, were preparing for their night’s 
rest. Meanwhile four heavy trains, 
each freighted with a thousand soldiers, 
were on their way from the French 
terminus, and 20,000 more French 
troops were waiting to follow full of 
enthusiasm at the thought of at last 
hoisting their standard on the hitherto 
inaccessible shores of Albion. The 
complete plan, of course, was that the 
small surprise party should seize the 
Dover station and hold it, without 
giving any alarm to the inhabitants of 
the town, long enough to admit of the 
safe arrival of the train-loads of troops, 
who would, in their turn, at once 
attack and occupy the fortifications 
commanding the entrance of the 
Tunnel, and thus enable the main 
body of the invading army to pass 
through unharmed. 

This skilfully planned scheme would 
have been entirely successful but for 
the courage and intelligence of George 
Walsh, the driver of the train which 
was to have carried the supposed 
travellers to their native land. The 
engine being partially inside the 
Tunnel, the party of four Frenchmen 
told off to attack its occupants had 
been unable to approach very closely 
before the signal was given, and the 
driver, looking down the platform for 
the usual signal to start, saw the 
general attack on the officials, and, 
simultaneously, four armed men rush- 
ing at himself. At once divining what 
had happened, and retaining his nerve, 
he struck down the foremost of his 
assailants and shouted to his stoker to 
set the train in motion, which he did. 
One of the three remaining French- 
men, in consequence of this, lost his 
footing and fell, but the other two suc- 
ceeded in getting on the engine, where 
a terrific struggle ensued, in the course 
of which Robert Boyle, the stoker, 
was stabbed and thrown on to the 
line. Walsh, however, succeeded in 
overcoming both his antagonists, whose 
bodies were afterwards found at 
different distances down the line, cut 
to pieces by the French train which 
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passed over them a few minutes later. 
When those on the platform saw the 
train steaming out of the station, 
several of them sprang on to the 
passing carriages, with the view of 
making their way along them to the 
engine and of averting if possible, by 
stopping it, the catastrophe which now 
threatened to ruin their plans at the 
last moment. For it had been taken 
for granted by the French strategists, 
that whether the attempt on the Eng- 
lish station were successful or not, 
both lines would be clear for the 
despatch of the trains containing the 
first body of troops, and for conveni- 
ence sake two trains had been sent on 
each line. That they were justified in 
expecting both lines to be clear, in any 
case, was natural, because if the sur- 
prise party were successful, it would 
naturally not allow the mail train to 
start, and if it were overcome by the 
English and failed, the latter would of 
course not allow the train to take its 
departure for a country whose hostility 
would have been announced by the 
attack. When George Walsh had 
succeeded in gaining the victory over 
his first assailants, it may be imagined 
he was not prepared for an encounter 
with fresh antagonists, who soon de- 
clared their presence to him by their 
continual shouts and cries to him to 
stop the train. However, the difficulty 
of the step from the front guard’s van 
to the tender of the engine was very 
great, especially to persons who were 
unaccustomed to make their way along 
moving trains, and Walsh was easily 
able to keep his foes at bay with a 
long stoking iron. “When they 
found,” said Walsh afterwards, “ that 
they couldn’t get on the engine, and 
that we were going faster and faster, 
they implored me to stop, and told me, 
what I had suspected before, that there 
was another train coming along the 
line ; when I heard this I put on more 
steam and jumped off into the six-foot 
way, leaving the Frenchmen on the 
guard’s van. I have a consciousness 
one of them fired at me, but I remem- 
ber no more distinctly.” 

As Walsh lay stunned and bleeding 
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on the ground, the first of the French 
trains passed him on the clear line, 
and a few minutes afterwards it 
steamed into the English station, 
where Genera] Miribel and his soldiers 
alighted in great excitement, for the 
passin~ of Walsh’s train in the Tunnel 
had toiu chem, not only of the failure 
of their manceuvre, but also of the 
terrible fate from which nothing could 
save their comrades who were follow- 
ing in the three other trains. Even 
as they were talking and gesticulating 
in the station they heard the echo of 
the awful crash which announced the 
destruction of their means of retreat, 
and the death and mutilation of their 
comrades, whose shrieks and cries were 
now borne down the tunnel. The 
empty train, which had gained a 
terrific speed, had dashed into the 
front of the two French trains on the 
same line, the driver of which had no 
warning of his danger until it was 
almost upon him, though even if he 
had been able to pull up, it would 
only have diminished the force of, and 
not averted, the inevitable collision, 
which completely blocked both lines, 
and brought down huge masses of the 
masonry of the tunnel. The drivers 
of the two rearward French trains, one 
on either line, heard the crash of the 
collision, and the shrieks which rent 
the air, but were unable, in spite of 
their strenuous efforts, to pull up with 
sufficient suddenness to avoid running 
into the chaos of smashed carriages, 
masonry, chalk, and mangled human 
beings, which blocked their way. The 
terrific result of this quadruple colli- 
sion was beyond all powers of imagi- 
nation, and to add to the general 
horror, part of the débris caught fire, 
and thus many who had not been 
killed by the violence of the collisions 
or the weight of th. falling bricks and 
chalk, were burnt co death or suffo- 
cated. It is needless to dwell on the 
horrors of this scene; suffice it to 
say that nearly five hundred French 
soldiers were either burnt, suffocated, 
or crushed to death, and not more than 
a very small proportion escaped without 
being more or less injured or maimed. 
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General Miribel seeing the hopeless 
nature of the position in which the 
disaster to his comrades had placed 
him, lost no time in deciding on the 
proper course of action. He liberated 
the railway officials, and sent some of 
them to the commandant of the Dover 
garrison to inform him of what had 
taken place. He then commanded his 
men to deposit all their arms and 
accoutrements on the platform, and 
ordered some of them to proceed down 
the Tunnel, with such of the railway 
officials as were willing to assist them, 
to render what help they could to the 
unfortunate fellows whose shrieks they 
could plainly hear. On the arrival of 
the astounded English commandant, 
who had hastened to the station with 
a troop of men, and a crowd of the 
now aroused inhabitants following at 
their heels, General Miribel handed 
him his sword, with the words, 
“Monsieur, here are a thousand 
French prisoners of war for you; 
you may thank your good fortune 
that it is not you who are making 
me such a present.” 


* * * * * 


The first living man brought out of 
the Tunnel was brave George Walsh, 


who ultimately recovered from the - 


severe injuries he had received, and 
lived for many years afterwards to 
enjoy the well-earned gratitude of his 
country. He received a present of 
50,0007. from the nation, and Parlia- 
ment granted him and his family in 
perpetuity a pension of 5,000/. a year ; 
in addition to which solid advantages 
he received the honour of knighthood. 
After his death in 1907, the Walsh 
memorial buildings at Dover were 
erected by the nation at a cost of 
114,0007. 


* * * * * 


It is impossible to describe .mde- 
quately the mingled consternat#onw@ind 
thankfulness which swept ge: the 
United Kingdom on the fllowing 
morning, when the news of the at- 
tempt and its failure became general, 
and in France too, where the plans 
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had been necessarily veage 2- with 
the greatest secrecy, the effect pro- 
duced was tremendous. The internal 
state of that country had been for some 
time past so exeited and dangerous, 
that it only needed a disaster such as 
had occurred to cause the outbreak of 
one of those tremendous and bloody 
revolutions which from time to time 
upheave all its existing institutions, 
and plunge the country into the 
depths of anarchy and confusion. 

This cutbreak, concurrently with 
the swift and determined action of 
Lord Salisbury’s government, saved 
our country from the horrors of a 
long war, and the advantages we 
secured by the French treaty of Sep- 
tember, 1887, have been since proved 
to be both permanent and important. 

With regard to the Tunnel, which 
had so nearly been the means of our 
ruin, it was blown up by the order of 
the Government a week after the 
events we have described. Six dyna- 
mite mines were simultaneously em- 
ployed for the purpose, so that the 
ruin of the stupendous work was 
complete and practically irremediable. 
Similar means of destruction were 
afterwards employed at the French 
end, in accordance with one of the 
provisions of the treaty, and now only 
some three hundred yards of the sub- 
way, which form a portion of the 
premises of the Jardin Sousmarin, 
remain uninjured, 

But one thing more remains to be 
added. For the destruction of their 
property the Submarine Continental 
Railway Company actually demanded 
compensation, which Parliament, with 
the full approval of the nation refused 
to give, for the company had wilfully 
chosen to run the risk of what had 
occurred, in spite of the warnings 
given them before the Tunnel was 
commenced; and if, for the sake of 
gain, they had not been unwilling to 
jeopardise the safety and honour of 
their-country, they could not complain 
noWthat their eountry, in self-defence, 
had not hesitated to destroy their 


property. 











